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PREFACE 

I HE thought that the lire of to-day is rooted 
in the life of other days long past gives to 
history its fascination. This is peculiarly 
true in the history of families. Most of those from 
whom we come are unknown and others but dimly 
known, yet once they lived, in times nearer or 
more remote, and the traits they bore are in our fiber 
now. They live again in us, thinking, planning, doing, 
under the government of the same old motives which 
well up ID our nature like a never failing spring. 

Annals of the past are interesting as belonging to 
the story of the world, but the interest deepens when 
we know that our own fathers and mothers bore a 
part in the scenes and events. This makes of the his- 
tory a personal concern. Following link by link, 
hither and thither, the network of ancestral lines and 
far relationships, we sec how we belong ourselves to the 
great human story and how the story belongs also 
tq us. 
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Especially is this so in the United States. Here all 
history is raodern and the easier to read on this 
account, all families of recent growth and o&eringless 
difficult problems to research than in many lands. 
People have only to pause in their rush or to look 
back in their leisure with steady eye, when behind 
will come to light the obscured trails over which 
parents and grandparents have journeyed stage by 
stage, often through hardship and strange vicissitudes, 
to where their children now are found. The starting 
points may have been a long way ofT, those of differ- 
ent ancestors in widely separated regions and from 
among social conditions the most unlike, but such 
circumstances only add zest to the pursuit and offer 
fresh hints as to the origin of one and another element 
of our personality. 

The newer parts of our country, covering nearly alt 
but a narrow border along the Atlantic coast, have 
been peopled in the present century. For about one 
hundred and fifty years after the establishment of the 
early colonies the movement for the occupation of the 
continent was slow. Immigration was not extensive 
and the increase of population was little beyond what 
came naturally with the growth of vigorous families. 
During this period a race of pioneers was maturing. 
When the time was ripe they were ready and spread 
rapidly over the vast territories opening to them, to 
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become the dominant element in upspringing com- 
munities and forming commonwealths, planting every- 
where those dear bought usages by which their chil> 
dren and their children's children possess the land. 

The family with whose annals these pages are 
engaged has its home in Macon, Georgia, but it has a 
threefold colonial ancestry. By one line, that of the 
Plants, it is from New England ; by another, the Hazle- 
hursts, it is from South Carolina ; and by the third, the 
Ross line, it is from Virginia and North Carolina. 
Each of these three lines carries us to certain ancestors 
whose homes beyond the seas are plainly indicated, 
offering to those who have the antiquarian's curiosity 
numerous fields for research in England, Scotland and 
Wales. 

This narrative will not undertake to reach back of 
the early settlements in America except in an allusion 
here and there to the old world life out of which came 
the movement to the colonies. The range thus re> 
stricted is still all too wide for adequate treatment. 
Often we have only hints and suggestions falling- like 
gleams of light in a forest of shadows. But by watch- 
ing such gleams one may learn the meaning of things 
that have been and that are. 
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From m; gnndfither Ven» I learned good morals and the govern- 
m«ai o( mj lemper. 

From the reputation and reroembrance of my father, modettj and a 
manljr character. 

From mjr mother, piety and bene&cence and absiineoce not onlj 
(rom evil deedi but even from evil thoughts ; and further, rimpllcity In 
iny way of living. 

From mj great grandfather, ... to have had good teachers at 
home, and to know that on such things a man should speod liberally. 

To the Gods I ara indebted for having good grandfathers, good 
parents, a good sister, good teachers, good associates, good kinsmen 
and friends, — nearly every thing good. 

— Makcus Aubelids AtrroKiNDS. 
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CHAPTER I 
Increase Cook Plant 

IJHE journey from Macon, Georgia, to the 
1 early home of the Plant family in Con- 
I Tiecticut is easily made at the present day. 
For the .whole distance it is over a thoroughfare of 
travel passing through Atlanta, Richmond, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, New York and a score of 
other cities. It was very different sixty or seventy 
years ago before the era of railroads. The boy 
whose story is here told, setting out on his tedious 
journey southward, could hardly have dreamed of 
the prosperity and magnificence his children were to 
see when they should go northward, much of the 
way over the same route ; so great have been the 
changes in our time. 

Increase Cook Plant was one of a large family 
of whom he and his twin sister were the youngest 
This sister and two others died in infancy but the 
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rest, four sons and three daughters, grew up and 
removing from New England, made their homes 
in the South. 

His early life till he was 6fteen years of age was 
passed in New Haven, Connecticut Then as now 
Yale College gave to the community a literary and 
intellectual character. His father was a bookbinder 
and seems to have been associated with the publish- 
ing house of Increase Cook, after whom be named 
his son. In a small place, as New Haven was at 
that time, the bookbinder and the scholar are 
brought into close relations. To this may be trace- 
able certain tastes which the boy carried into after- 
life, especially his deep interest in geology and kin- 
dred sciences. For those were the times when Pro* 
fessor Benjamin Silliman was beginning to explore 
untrodden fields and to set all the people on courses 
of inquiry by his brilliant popular lectures. One 
could hardly live in New Haven then without im- 
bibing his love of investigation. 

But of greater influence than the college was the 
church which the family attended. It was the old 
First Church whose house of worship stands in the 
center of the public square, whither tiie people have 
gathered from Sunday to Sunday since the earliest 
settlement The minister, whom Increase Plant 
knew as his pastor till he was eight years old, was 
Rev. Nathaniel W. Taylor, after that the Rev. 
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Leonard Bacon. Both were remarkable men, 
preachers of great power, and recognized through- 
out the country as masters of religious and ethical 
thought Such men put the stamp of high char- 
acter upon their people, especially upon the young 
who learn to revere them. 

If a list were to he made now of those who were 
boys and girls in New Haven at that time, it would 
contain the names of many who became illustrious 
and of many more who have borne an honorable part 
in the various responsible stations of ordinary life. 
A score of these were near relatives of the Plants, 
young people bearing the names of Huggins, 
Bishop, Dickerman, Atwater, Peck and Pardee. 
Happy the child who is favored with worthy com- 
panionships, who has about him other children that 
are looking high, to raise his thoughts and steady 
his growing purpose to pursuit of the best ideals. 

At the age of thirteen this home life with its un- 
usual advantages was exchanged for that of a 
boarding school. An older brother, Benjamin D. 
Plant, had established himself as a bookseller in 
Columbia, South Carolina, and the arrangement 
was made for Increase to join him and attend a 
school which was located there. It would seem 
that other members of the family had also gone to 
Columbia before this time, so that he was among 
friends from the start His old companionships 
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were soon replaced by new ones equally valued and 
in a little while he was at home among the people 
of the South with whom he was to be identified 
ever afterward. 

From the school he entered his brother's store 
where another brother, Timothy H. Plant, was also 
employed, and devoted himself to mastering the 
business. When he was at about the age of eight- 
een, this brother and he went to Augusta, Georgia, 
and opened a book store of their own under the 
firm name of T. H. & I. C. Plant. 

Here it came in his way to do a brokerage busi- 
ness. It was the time of state banks and of bank 
notes whose value was uncertain and variable, to 
the great perplexity of all who were engaged in 
financial transactions. Exchanges required the 
keenness of perception and the training of an ex- 
pert Mr. Plant made this his study and the busi- 
ness it brought speedily grew till that of the store 
occupied a secondary place. 

After two years he moved to Columbus, Georgia, 
with a view to developing this business there. But 
the proprietors of an Augusta bank had become so 
impressed with his abilities that they sent for him 
to take an agency in their behalf at Brunswick. 
He accepted this offer and continued in that posi- 
tion till 1839 v'hen he went to Macon and became 
the agent of the Marine Bank of Georgia. 
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While living at Augusta he became acquainted 
with Miss Charlotte Walker, a young lady who was 
visiting there from Leamingston, Vermont This 
acquaintance ripened into an engagement and in 
the summer of 1838, Mr. Plant went to the North 
to be married. 

This journey was attended with a striking inci- 
dent in which Mr. Plant delighted to recognize the 
protecting care of an overruling Providence. Ar- 
rangements had been made to sail with one or two 
friends by the steamer Pulaski on that fatal voyage 
in which she was burned and most of her passengers 
lost. But an employee of the bank became too 
convivial just before his going and was found in 
such a condition that it would not do to leave 
things in his charge, and the trip had to be post- 
poned. This was most annoying till the news 
came of the burning of the ship, but ever after it 
was an occasion of deepest thankfulness. 

Going on a later ship in safety he returned to 
Augusta with his bride. The marriage was most 
happy except for the impaired health of the bride. 
She had consumption and even the mild climate of 
Augusta was found ineffective to bring an improve- 
ment. It was thought wise to go farther south and 
a journey was entered upon with the purpose of 
spending a few weeks of the winter in Cuba. 
Reaching Brunswick they decided not to try the 
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sea voyage and found a boarding place there. Her 
husband watched beside her with tenderest solici- 
tude and everything was done for her comfort that 
devoted affection could provide, yet nothing 
availed to check the disease. She lingered only a 
little while and died after a married life of less than 
eight months. 

After this sad experience Mr. Plant remained a 
widower for over four years and then married Miss 
Elizabeth Mary Hazlehurst, the second daughter of 
Robert Hazlehurst, Esq., a rich planter of Glynn 
County, Georgia. Her childhood was passed with 
her brothers and sisters at the plantation home till 
she was eleven years old, when her mother died and 
she was taken to Philadelphia and placed in the 
care of four maiden aunts, sisters of her father, 
who lived together there. These aunts were ladies 
of unusual culture, of artistic taste and of an ear- 
nest religious spirit. Like all of the Hazlehursts 
they were members of the Episcopal Church and 
their niece grew up in this communion. Her life 
here was attended with rare advantages which she 
improved to the full, acquiring those many accom- 
plishments which adorned her character. 

At this time Mr. Plant had become established 
in Macon and there they made their home, begin- 
ning a happy domestic life which continued un- 
broken for nearly forty years. Four children 
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brought to them a blessing and they saw these 
grow up in the love and esteem of the community, 
till they in turn found companions, started homes 
of their own and became parents of other families. 
No other influences go forth into society which 
mean more for the promotion of its highest interests 
than those of a pure and healthy home. Such a 
home was this during all those years in which 
Macon was unfolding its life from a thriving busi- 
ness center to a wealthy and prosperous city. 

Mr. Plant's business to the end of his life was 
that of a banker for which he was admirably fitted 
and in which he was very successful. Strict in his 
int^rity and rectitude, he was careful to have assist- 
ants of like character, and " no shadow of suspicion 
attached to any transaction of a long and honored 
banking career. Under his skillful management the 
Marine Bank prospered greatly and became one of 
the solid moneyed institutions of Middle Georgia. 
He continued in this bank for over twenty years 
until the war between the states necessitated the 
close of such establishments. During this period 
many state banks failed and several in the city of 
Macon. He sometimes referred with pardonable 
pride to the fact that no bank which he controlled 
had ever experienced any financial embarrassment." 
It was also a great satisfaction to him in review- 
ing his life that in a business experience of fifty 
years he never had a law suiL 
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At the end of the war Mr. Plant found his busi- 
ness in much the same condition as others at the 
Soiith. His accumulations, the result of the work 
and thought of a lifetime, were mostly gone, finan- 
cial concerns were disoi^nized and there was no 
way but to begin again. He readily obtained the 
substantial assistance of an old business acquaint- 
ance in New York and, with the cooperation of 
others, started the First National Bank of Macon 
and was elected president, which office he held until 
the time of his death. " In the same year, 1865, he 
also organized the banking house of I. C. Plant & 
Son, which has done a most prosperous business, 
the firm being continued after his death. His son, 
Robert H. Plant, of the latter firm was made presi- 
dent of the First National Bank and his younger 
son, George H. Plant, vice president after Mr. 
Plant's death. It is a high distinction for a father 
and sons to have originated and controlled succes- 
sively a great banking bouse and maintained the 
unbroken confidence of its patrons ; a successful 
banking career of half a century, under systems of 
state banks and national banks, through several 
periods of monetary depression and the vicissitudes 
of a civil war, testifies most emphatically to the 
integrity, energy, Si^city and conservatism of the 
founder." 

Mr. Plant greatly regretted the outbreak of the 
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war. He was better acquainted with the resources 
of the North' than some of his neighbors, and 
he saw that it would be a far more serious struggle 
than many supposed. When the decision was made, 
however, he did not hesitate to give his fullest sym- 
patby and support to the cause of the Confederacy. 
This was especially shown in the readiness with 
which he sent his oldest son who was then hardly 
more than a child, to a militaiy academy and after- 
wards approved of bis entering the army. 

He manifested a warm interest in everything con- 
nected with the welfare of the city in which he lived. 
Its library, public buildings, manufactories and im- 
provements of ali kinds had no more earnest or in- 
telligent advocate. At the county and state fairs 
which were held here, he made it a point to contrib- 
ute something to the exhibition, either from his 
collection of natural history specimens or from the 
products of his farm in the suburbs of the city. 

His love of natural science was unfailing and 
afforded a healthful recreation for his leisure hours. 
This became generally known in the r^on around 
and all sorts of interesting things were brought to 
his office, — rare minerals, ores, shells, fossils and 
birds. He was full of anecdotes about these 
curios many of which were unique and valuable. 
Among them was quite a full collection of the 
Uttionida, or fresh water mussels, specimens of 
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which he had been g:athering for years for Mr. 
Lee, a specialist of Philadelphia. He had also a 
large collection of Indian relics. Some of his fos- 
sil ammonites too were very fine. This valuable 
collection was finally bestowed upon the University 
of Georgia at Athens. 

He took much interest in works of art Once 
while young he was brought into familiar relations 
with Hiram Powers and turned his own hand to the 
sculptor's tools with so much deftness as to suggest 
his becoming a pupil in the studio. Ever after this 
he retained a fondness for the pencil and graver 
that found expression in various carvings. 

Another trait of his versatile mind was a genius 
for mechanical inventions. He contrived a cotton 
tie of great value which was patented and sold to a 
manufacturer in New Orleans. He gave much 
study to railroad switches with a view to making 
them safer, and again to car wheels and axles with a 
view to certain improvements. By a sort of instinct 
he was on the alert for discoveries. 

From an early age Mr. Plant's views of life were 
deeply religious. He became a member of the 
church at thirteen while at Columbia and coming 
to Macon united with the First Presbyterian 
Church there on whose services he was a regular 
attendant. When a young man he listened to a 
sermon on foreign missions which influenced him 
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through life and made him a steady contributor to 
this cause. He respected the old Levitical rule of 
setting apart one tenth of his income to the Lord's 
service and thus became the generous supporter of 
many worthy objects. His beneficences were 
largely in unseen channels and there were some 
objects to which he gave systematically for years 
without even his ovm family's knowledge. 

He was inclined to reserve and was best known 
within the circle of his own home. In familiar 
conversation with his son he once remarked, "Our 
life passes on and after a while we are gone. We 
must do what good we can as we go along." So it 
was his frequent custom at the close of the day to 
review the incidents which had occurred and ask 
what good he had done. In this spirit he was 
genial and companionable with a kind word for 
everyone. He took a personal interest in the em- 
ployees of the bank and many owed thetr success in 
afterlife not a little to his advice and influence. 

Mrs. Plant was a congenial spirit with her hus- 
band in everything that was highest and best Her 
religious devotion and zeal for doing good were such 
as the people of Macon can never forget. They 
speak of her with something of that reverence which 
is paid to the saint. 

She continued with the Episcopal Church in 
which she had been reared, while Mr. Plant was as 
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lojral a Presbyterian, but none the less did she ac- 
cord with him and he with her in all beneficent 
efforts. Home duties were given the first place as 
always with the faithful wife and mother. To make 
her home the most attractive spot in the whole 
world to her family and to train her children so that 
they should unfold from infancy toward a manhood 
and a womanhood of the highest order were her prob- 
lems, before which all others fell to a secondary place. 

But though other problems were secondary she 
was never disposed to pass them by altogether. She 
gave them their due in her heart and in her active 
exertions. Her compassion was especially drawn 
out by those in lowly conditions, whose homes 
were comfortless, their education neglected, their 
religious interests uncared for and their path beset 
with temptations. 

Her thoughts were turned to the slaves and she 
felt that the mistress bore a responsibility for their 
welfare and for their religious instruction in par- 
ticular which must not be neglected. This is shown 
in an article from her pen which may be found in 
Th^ Southern Episcopalian for August 1856, on 
"Religious Instruction of our Slaves." A part of 
this article, in somewhat abbreviated form, is as 
follows : 

"It is an error to expect our slaves to seek relig- 
ion as a lesson or at the will of their owners. They 
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must be led, not forced into this path. Nor do we 
see any objection to the use of incentives. On a 
plantation we have seen the system of rewards 
adopted successfully. At first there was so manifest 
a dislike to the innovation on their Sunday holiday 
that some plan was requisite to make their compli* 
ance one of choice and not of coercion. Some 
luxury was given and as their interest awakened it 
was discontinued, hence not becoming the govern- 
ing motive. The result has been a voluntary attend- 
ance on the weekly instructions of the mistress, of 
old and young including many from an adjoining 
estate where such privileges were not enjoyed. 

"Another difficulty is that of making them under- 
stand. This too vanishes hy practice. We are 
dealing with minds of inferior grade. Let us stoop 
to their level instead of endeavoring to raise them to 
ours. The adult negro is a delighted listener to the 
recital of a child, being himself a child in intellect. 
Let us present our thought in the simplest form 
drawing our illustration from objects most familiar. 

"If we cannot reach those who by their toil are 
further removed from us, we can gather the children 
and instil into them the knowledge of their God 
and Saviour. Our task is easy here for their per- 
ceptions are quick and their memories retentive. . 
Until their minds reach the point at which they 
seem to retrograde, they proht quite as rapidly as 
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the whites by oral instruction. Why then should 
not the same fruits attend our eifoits ? The faults 
of our negroes are frequently the result of our own 
negligence for we make no endeavor to eradicate 
the peculiar vices of the race. We allow them to 
advance to manhood without a guiding principle, 
we place them in situations of trust and temptation, 
and when these frail, untutored beings fall, we won- 
der that our laws are broken. 

"These duties beconfb ours from our position. 
These dependents are around us in our homes with- 
in the circle in which Providence has placed us. We 
do not step beyond our proper sphere and within it 
woman wields an influence that extends far. Minds 
are moulded not only for time but for eternity. 
Many of us look abroad for opportunities of use- 
fulness and we would not disparage these but we 
must not forget that those over whom we exercise 
control are peculiarly the objects of our care. How 
few of the mothers and daughters of our southern 
land labor as God has given them ability for this 
portion of their household ! We are so accustomed 
to leave the whole regulation of our slaves to the 
master that we have forgotten our appropriate 
work." 

Mrs. Plant was ardently devoted to her church 
and to every measure undertaken for the extension 
of its saving power. As her children grew older, 
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and the attention which they, required was less con- 
stant, she found more time to use for this end. In 
i860, the rector started a mission enterprise in that 
part of Macon which lies below the line of Hazel 
street, where were a considerable number of people 
living in great poverty and destitution. A small 
house was rented, provision was made for the care 
of the sick, a night school for men was started and 
divine services were sometimes held. 

After a little, Mrs. Plant and one of her friends 
were asked to open a sewing school and they gladly 
responded. A beginning was made, March 14, 
when two teachers, the matron of the house, one 
sick woman and four pupils were in attendance. 
Mrs. Plant opened the meeting with prayer and her 
friend read a part of Christ's sermon on the mount, 
including the beatitudes. This enterprise became 
of absorbing interest and engaged her personal 
supervision for more than twenty years, or to the 
end of her life. 

The place soon grew to be a loved resort of the 
people for whom it was designed. In the second 
year the school numbered ninety eight and 570 
garments were made. Many of these garments were 
given to those who were taught to make them, and 
so the needy were clothed besides receiving their 
lessons in self help. In the third year, 1862, the 
war was going on and the requirements of the army 
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were in every one's thought. The school thus took 
more the character of a soldier's clothing society. 
The materials were furnished and the work given 
out to all who needed employment 

During this year Mr. Plant offered a building on 
the lot adjoining the one where the school had been 
held, and to this the work was transferred, the new 
home receiving the name of the St Barnabas 
ChapeL With the two following years, 1863 and 
1864, the distress on account of the war increased 
and pressed most heavily on the very poor. To 
these especially this mission with its school and its 
services of worship were like a constant revelation 
of their heavenly Father. They were taught how 
to work and if sick, they were cared for ; their labor 
was well paid assuring them the necessaries of life ; 
they were lovingly instructed and taught to look to 
God in all time of their tribulation. At the close 
of 1864 it was recorded that from the opening of 
the school in i860 more than 2,500 garments had 
been made and over $3,ooaoo expended. Then 
came the end of the war, and in her report Mrs. 
Plant speaks of the sad effects as left "not only 
upon individuals but on every work of benevolence 
however quiet and unobtrusive." 

In 1868, Mr. Plant sold the house and lot for 
$i,ooaoo, to which he added $5oaoo more, which 
with the gifts of other friends provided the present 
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beautiful Chapel. After the war the Sunday school 
assumed greater prominence and the specifically re-' 
ligious features of the mission became more clearly 
defined. In a single year thirty children came into 
the church from this school by baptism. 

Not only did Mr. and Mrs. Plant do so much for 
the Sl Barnabas mission, but their elder daughter 
also engaged very early in assisting her mother 
there and continued in the work till her marriage. 
This presents a good illustration of the method of 
family training. The father and mother cherished 
in all ways the confidence and affection of their sons 
and daughters, entering with fullest sympathy into 
their juvenile pursuits and leading them in turn to 
take an interest in those things which occupied the 
thoughts of their parents. So this daughter glided 
into her mother's own interest in these poor people. 
She gathered them about her for practice in sing- 
ing. Then in the absence of public schools, there 
began to be a call for teaching; it was necessary to 
obtain school books and to raise money for this pur- 
pose ; she became the treasurer and attended to this 
service. The parish school was thus instituted and 
enrolled ninety day pupils the first year. It con- 
tinued prosperous till a public school was opened. 
Through so many and various channels did this 
fountain of blessing send forth its streams into the 
families of this neighborhood. 
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A person like Mrs. Plant could not give her heart 
thus to one field of beneficence and not be deeply 
interested also in everything belonging to her 
church. How she manifested this interest is told in 
a passage entered in the church records at the time 
of her death. 

"One of the saddest blows Christ Church has ever 
received fell suddenly upon it, July 23, 1883, in the 
death of Mrs. Elizabeth H. Plant, the wife of Mr. 
I. C. Plant Possessingtraany talents she used them 
all without exception to the glory of God. The 
Rectors of this Parish have, each in his turn, re- 
ceived sympathy from this saintly woman, whose 
figure of charity clothed in the gentleness of Christ 
found a welcome in the homes of the wealthiest as 
well as in the cottages of the poorest Her carriage 
seemed to be ever going on errands of benevolence 
and the present Rector during the year and a half 
of his ministry, paid with her about one hundred 
and fifty visits. She never lost sight of any work 
when once begun. From Maine to Florida there 
are those who were made happier by her and who 
rise up and call her blessed." 

Mr. Plant survived his wife for over nine years. 
His vigorous constitution and orderly habits gave 
him the enjoyment of almost uninterrupted health, 
and he was able to discharge the duties of his office 
at the Bank till a little before his death. The 
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Directors of the Bank at that time placed on their 
records this estimate of his worth. 

"He was a man most upright in all his dealings 
and noted for his generosity and charity to all who 
were deserving. He died on Nov. i6th, 1892,10 
his 79th year, respected and honored by all who 
knew him," 
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CHAPTER II 

Robert Hazlehurst Plant 

jlENTION has been made of the family 
] training of Mr. and Mrs. I. C. Plant and 

j of those methods by which they led their 

children to be interested in the things which most 
interested them. This is a different thing in a time 
of peace from what it is in a time of war. The 
Plant children were at the impressionable period of 
childhood and youth in war time and the influences 
from this source it is not easy to define. We only 
know that they must have been deep and strong 
upon the unfolding character. Immersion of a 
young life in experiences of strenuous thought and 
heroic action may seem hard, but none the less it 
may be fruitful in some of the finest and most solid 
personal traits. 

As in other things so too in the war spirit, the 
children entered into the interest which their parents 
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felt The older son was small of stature and still a 
number of jreais below the military age, but as time 
went on and more and more recruits were called 
for, the question of his going into the anny began 
to be seriously considered. It was decided that he 
should enter the Georgia Military Institute at 
Marietta, to be prepared for service if needed. He 
was only fifteen years of age, but associated here 
with, other bo3rs, he soon imbibed a soldier's enthu- 
siasm and after about six months in the school, he 
with his companions responded to the Governor's 
call and went into the Confederate army under 
Captain Austin of Company A, known as Battalion 
of Cadets, under the immediate command of Major 
F. W. Capers, who was under Major General Wayne 
of Hood's Corps. 

The little fellows were much thought of by the 
Governor, Joseph E. Brown, and went by the name 
of "Joe Brown's Pets." It might be supposed 
that troops of such tender years could have been of 
little practical use in actual service. But it was 
with them something as with Napoleon's boy re- 
cruits, his Marie Louises, of whom Ney said, " Sire, 
give me some of those young and valiant conscripts. 
I will lead them whither you will — our old nums- 
tackes know as much as we do ; they understand 
the ground and the difficulties; but these good 
children are frightened by no obstacles, they look 
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neither to right nor left, but straight ahead. It is 
glory they long for." So of these Georgia lads it 
was said that " none were more fearless, none more 
eager to precipitate themselves into places of great- 
est peril, their bravery often amounting to utter 
recklessness of life." 

Robert Plant served with his company in the 
trenches before Atlanta till he fell ill with a fever 
and was taken to bis home, where he remained till 
he was well enough for service ^:ain. He was then 
transferred to the engineering department under 
Major General McCreary with headquarters at 
Savannah, and continued with the army till the dnd 
of the war. 

When. the news of the surrender came he was 
with his company in Virginia and the question 
then for him, as for the other soldiers, was how to 
get home in the shortest time. He had a ten dollar 
gold piece that his father had given him for an 
emergency sewed into one of his garments, and he 
at once ripped the stitches and began to think how 
he could make the best use of it A man brought 
into camp a horse that had been stolen and he 
made a bargain for it, though with the warning that 
he would be shot without ceremony if the horse 
were recognized. He started out at nightfall and 
was well out of that neighborhood before daylight. 
The next day a man riding a little ahead of him 
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was suddenly shot dead by pursuers, and when he 
inquired what it meant, they said it was a horse 
thief. This did not increase his feeling of security 
but he kept on without molestation. The journey 
occupied some two weeks ; it was difficult to obtain 
food, and he suffered in many ways. The horse 
was valuable and people wanted it ; so he took it 
into the woods and slept by it Once he crossed 
the French Broad river on a crowded raft when 
two others were jostled off and left to drown. At~ 
length, however, he reached Macon in safety, to 
the joy of all his friends. 

After a year at school he became collection clerk 
in the First National Bank of which his father was 
president, and not long after was made bookkeeper, 
in which position he remained for a year, when his 
father took him into partnership in his private bank- 
ing business and adopted the firm name of I. C. 
Plant & Son. He was at this time nineteen years 
of age and continued in the partnership for twenty- 
five years until his father's death ; since which time 
he has carried on the business under the name of 
I. C. Plant's Son. He also succeeded his father as 
president of the First National Bank and holds 
that position at the present time. 

In 1887. he was appointed Manager of the New 
York Life Insurance Company for Georgia, Florida 
and Tennessee. At first a small office and one clerk 
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were all that be required, but the business rapidly 
developed and now affords employment for a num- 
ber of assistants in greatly enlai^ed quarters. 

Mr. Plant has interested himself in various indus- 
trial enterprises belonging to Macon of which per- 
haps the most important is the McCaw Manufac- 
turing Company, named for his son in law, Mr. 
Wallace E. McCaw, who is the president. This 
establishment is unique in operating together all the 
processes with cotton seed from the raw material to 
the great variety of finished products in the market. 
These products are distributed to all parts of the 
country besides large exportations abroad. 

In a prosperous business career there is some- 
times danger that business will tyrannize over other 
and more precious interests. Against this danger 
Mr. Plant has had the best safeguards in a happy 
family life. Home has held the higher place in his 
thought and business has bad bounds over which it 
could not pass. This has come naturally, a kind of 
inbred habit, to which he and his wife were both 
accustomed in the homes where they were reared. 
Their homes were both in Macon, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Plant have known each other from child- 
hood, growing up as neighbors and with similar 
ideas of a successful life. 

Mrs. Plant, who was Margaret Redding Ross 
before her marriage, met with a great loss when she 
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was six years old in the death of her devoted 
mother, but in other respects was remarkably happy 
in the influences about her. The new mother who 
came into the home in her early youth was a woman 
of noblest character and won the children's hearts 
so that they quickly gave her their admiration and 
love. Her father's large, generous spirit delighted 
to make the house a joyous place and the family 
group had resources of wit, mirth and wisdom 
which are rarely equalled. The education of Miss 
Ross was pursued for a time at the Wesleyan Col- 
lege at Macon, which prides itself on being the old- 
est endowed college for ladies in the world, after- 
ward at the young ladies' college at Rome in north 
Georgia. 

Her marriage to Mr. Plant occurred on the 25th 
of July, 1871, and was solemnized by Bishop Joseph 
Key, It was what might be called an early mar- 
riage, as the bridegroom was twenty-three years of 
age and the bride but nineteen. This may have 
helped to make it so perfect a union, for seldom is 
wedded life more full of the sweetest experiences. 

In Mrs. Plant the promise of a sunny maiden- 
hood has unfolded into womanly graces that make 
her the mistress of every sphere in which she moves. 
She has the unconscious art of kindly feeling and 
quiet purpose that reaches an end in the gentlest 
way. Her wit is swift but not sharp and her sym- 
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patbies go out everywhere in thoughtful and deli- 
cate expressions. Such a person is a force in any 
place, helping to give society a. purer tone and to 
elevate the standards of character. She is active 
and efficient in the social life of Macon and espe- 
cially in the church, where her assistance is counted 
on for the promotion of many a beneficent cause. 

The home, however, is her chosen kingdom. 
Mrs. Plant has been the mother of ten children and 
to them she has given the most of her heart and 
her life. No other joy has been like that of caring 
. for them and training them aright They too have 
well repaid her devotion in the unfolding of traits 
to delight her watchful eye. Each child in such a 
family affords a satisfaction which grows ever richer 
as the days and years go on. 

The first home after their marriage was in a house 
which Mr. Plant built on New street, not far from 
his place of business. They remained here for 
twenty years till the autumn of 1891 when they 
removed to the house in which they now live. This 
is the Ross homestead in which Mrs. Plant had 
passed her early life and it was very dear to her on 
this account. It had passed out of the family into 
other hands and been greatly changed in outward 
appearance, but to Mrs. Plant no other house had 
so many attractions, and, as she felt the need of 
more room for the growing family, she proposed to 
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her husband that he should try to buy it. It was 
not long before the property was in Mr. Plant's 
hands, and then it was speedily renovated and 
refurnished according to their tastes to become the 
delightful restored home that they have made it ever 
since. Some charming features of the old place 
had vanished beyond recall, others had outgrown 
their past, as the beautiful magnolia trees had reached 
' higher and spread their limbs more broadly, but 
an atmosphere of sacred memories and fond associ- 
ations was there and abides there ever, enriching 
every room and quiet comer and shady nook with 
scenes and forms and voices, treasured still, though 
gliding years have borne them far away. 

One of the ways in which Mr. I. C. Plant found 
recreation and enjoyment was by the care of a small 
farm in the vicinity of Macon. The son has fol- 
lowed his father's lead in this as in so many other 
things. A few miles out of the city he has a fine 
tract of rolling land with buildings and conservato- 
ries on which he has bestowed much pains to make 
of it a model fann. It bears the name of " Idle 
Hour," but the time spent there is by no means 
wholly idle, for the signs of thrift and industry are 
everywhere and this farm, unlike many of its kind, 
affords not only relaxation to its owner but a fair 
return for the outlay. The horses of this estate 
have a high reputation having received many prizes. 
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not only in local exhibitions, but in national con- 
tests, as at the Fleetwood Park in New York. 

The family have their summer home at Mt. Airy, 
a quiet spot in northern Georgia, where the Appa- 
lachian range slopes towards the more level coun- 
try. The elevation here gives relief from the intense 
heat ; the landscape with its wide sweep of hills 
and valleys, forests and fields, spreads beautiful pic- 
tures before the eye ; and the simplicity of living 
invites to fellowship with nature and with nature's 
children. The three or four months annually passed 
in this retreat are not so much a vacation as an 
entrance upon changed activities in another school 
of experiences which are spontaneous, happy and 
free. 

The worship of the family is with the Episcopal 
Church to which parents and children alike are 
devoted. The Ross family were connected with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and Mrs. Plant's 
membership was there at the time of her marriage. 
She was reluctant to leave the communion in which 
she had been reared and which she greatly loved, 
but felt that it would be a misfortune to the home 
to be separate from her husband in this. Convers- 
ing with her mother in law upon the subject, she 
became still more convinced of the importance of 
religious unity in the family and decided to yield 
her personal preferences on this account Events 
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have shown the wisdom of this step and she has 
found no cause to regret the decision. Undoubt- 
edly the children have all been happier and better 
trained in their church relationship than they could 
have been otherwise. 

One great sorrow has fallen upon this family in 
the death of the eldest child, Mary Ross, a daughter 
of unusual gifts and rare loveliness. She combined 
personal grace . and beauty with a clear intellect, 
sound judgment and a disposition of singular sweet-, 
ness. Being much older than any of the other 
children, she was more like a companion to her 
father and mother, while her younger sisters and 
brothers looked up to her as an example they could 
always follow. Her marriage to W. E. McCaw 
was happy and life opened before her the fairest 
prospects when she was suddenly taken away. Yet 
the memory of a life so beautiful is a treasure beyond 
estimate to those who knew her. 
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George Henry Plant 

1APPY are the members of a family who 
cherish their early home ties in riper years 
and enrich every new friendship with at- 
tachment to those which have grown and sweetened 
through the experiences of a life time. Happy are 
the children whose young life is encircled not only 
with the companionship of parents and brothers and 
sisters, but with the unfailing interest of uncles, 
aunts and cousins, only a little less closely associated 
with them. 

Mr. I. C. Plant's two sons, Robert and George, 
have known no drawing apart from one another 
with the changes time has brought. The comrade- 
ship of childhood and youth has been perpetuated 
in their business partnership, and the nearness of 
their houses in the community where they have 
always lived has kept their social intimacies as 
constant as ever. 
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Geoi^ Henry Plant was bom in 1849, ^^'^ is 
thus two years younger than his brother Robert, 
whose military experiences he therefore was unable 
to share. His age at the time of the war did not 
admit of his being a soldier in the regular anny, 
but he was in the Home Guards at Macon for six 
months, being only fourteen years old. " Like all 
boys raised during the war," as his brother says, 
" he never had any boyhood after he was thirteen 
years old." He was in Macon when the city was 
occupied by General Wilson and bore with all the 
people of the place that trying ordeal of submission 
to overwhelming forces which may, perhaps, have 
given a discipline of character as invigorating, if not 
as agreeable, as the exhilaration of an active cam- 
paign in the field. 

His education was in select private schools of his 
native place, till he was prepared to enter East- 
man's Business College, in Poughkeepsie, New 
York, where he completed a course of study and 
was duly graduated. 

He first started in business as assistant book- 
keeper for Hardeman and Sparks, cotton factors 
of Macon. In [878, he became a partner in the 
cotton house of English, Plant & Huguenin. Dur- 
ing one year he was at Savannah having charge 
of a branch house there, retaining at the same time 
his connection with the Macon firm of English, 
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Huguenin & Co. He retired from this business in 
failing health, and travelled for a number of years 
until his health was restored. He then accepted a 
position in the First National Bank of Macon, 
where he held various offices until he was elected 
Vice President in November, 1892, the position 
which he occupies at the present time. His repu- 
tation for business integrity is of the highest and 
he worthily represents the institution of which his 
father was the founder. 

One of the most marked traits of Mr. Plant's 
character is his devotion to his friends. This was 
especially shown in his tender care for his father 
during the latter part of his life when he was in 
declining vigor. For the last four or five years he 
lived at his father's home and made it his constant 
concern to relieve him of every anxiety and pro- 
mote his happiness in all possible ways. The same 
affectionate disposition he has carried into his own 
family life, with the natural result of an unusually 
happy home. 

Mrs. Plant, whose maiden name was Minnie 
Louise Wood, is a native of Macon like her 
husband, her parents having come thither from the 
North. Her father, Mr. Thomas Wood, was from 
Norwich, Connecticut, one of the finest old New 
England towns, where he was born August 27, 
1809. Her mother, Mrs. Sarah B. Wood, was a 
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Percy and was bora in Troy, New York in 1819. 
She was a proteg^ of her cousin, the Hon. M. I. 
Townsend, a lawyer in New York city. Mr. and 
Mrs. Plant were married in 1883 and have three 
children, one daughter and two sons. 

The inclinations of Mr. Plant have been toward 
the quiet enjoyment of his home and many 
congenial acquaintances. He has little taste for 
publicity or for the exciting problems of specu- 
lative ventures, preferring rather the steady pursuit 
of a sound and secure business. Throughout his 
life he has had the happy faculty of winning friends 
and retaining their warm regard. Identified with 
the Presbyterian church which his father loved, 
he and his family are especially attached to its 
communion and worship. But he affiliates with 
people in all the churches on the broad ground of 
fellowship in whatever is good. He thus holds an 
enviable place in the society of the best people in 
Macon, among whom he is generally esteemed as a 
worthy citizen and a valued personal friend. 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Hazlehurst Family 

jlHE ancestral home of Mrs. I. C. Plant in 
] this country was Charleston, South Caro- 

I Una and through her grandmother, Mrs. 

Elizabeth (Hall) Hazlehurst, she was descended 
from a number of the well known settlers of that 
colony at its origin. Her other grandparents, how- 
ever, and also her great grandfather, George Abbott 
Hall, were all natives of England who came to 
Charleston during the later half of the eighteenth 
century. 

A few years before the Revolutionary war Isaac 
Hazlehurst, a native of Manchester, England, came 
to America and settled in Philadelphia. His mar- 
riage to a young lady of a Philadelphia family in 
1 769 makes it probable that he was there for one 
or two years at least before that time. He engaged 
in mercantile pursuits and his business was pros- 
perous. 
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After a time he was joined by his brother Robert 
Hazlehurst who was younger by over twelve years 
and he became a sharer in the enterprise. Trade 
increased to such an extent that they bought vessels 
and embarked in large commercial ventures which 
proved successful. It was decided to start a house 
in Charleston, South Carolina, and the younger 
brother went there to have chaise of affairs. This 
branch of the firm was known as Robert Hazle- 
hurst & Co. 

During the Revolutionary war the Hazlehursts 
were associated with Robert Morris in efforts for 
the financial support, of the government and ranked 
among the influential men of wealth of those times. 
But later on they suffered with other merchants 
from that series of disastrous conditions which crip- 
pled American shipping and swept away commerce 
till it finally culminated in the war of 1812. These 
losses crushed the Philadelphia house of Isaac Hazle- 
hurst & Sons, as it was then named, and carried 
down at the same time that of Robert Hazlehurst 
& Co. of Charleston. The story is briefly told in 
three or four lines of an old record of memorable 
events kept by Mrs. Robert Hazlehurst 

" Embargo 1 807. 

"My husband failed 1809 and put down our 
carriage. 

" Removed from our house 1809." 
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The exact time at which the Hazlehursts started 
the house in Charleston is not clear. But the record 
speaks of Robert Hazlehurst as having been " a 
resident of Charleston for upward of forty years " 
and he removed from there in 1824. His name is 
also found in a fine autograph among the signatures 
of the seventy who founded the Charleston Cham- 
ber of Commerce in February, j 784, Probably he 
b^^n business as early as 1 783. 

His marriage was in 1 788 five years later when 
he was thirty-three years of age and the bride twenty- 
three. Their acquaintance seems to have begun in 
Philadelphia, where Miss Hall was living from 1781 
to 1 783. Her father, George Abbott Hall, had been 
among the prisoners of war whom the British con- 
fined at St Augustine for a year after the capture 
of Charleston, and on his release went with other 
prisoners to Philadelphia. Miss Lois Hall was the 
eldest of his children and at the time of going to 
Philadelphia was only sixteen years of age. The 
year before had been full of severe trials. Not 
only was her father a prisoner and the city full of 
hostile soldiers, but her mother had died leaving to 
her the care of eight younger children one of whom 
was a babe only a few weeks old. With all these 
children she had sailed for the North "in a cartel 
vessel " at her father's summons. 

Philadelphia was then the seat of government as 
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Washington is now and not only could she be with 
her father again, but other friends were there from 
Charleston. Among these were several prisoners 
from St Augustine, one of whom was her uncle, 
Thomas Heyward, well known in Independence 
Hall as one of the "signers." Her aunt, Mrs. 
Heyward, had lived in the same home with her 
through the troublous times in Charleston and was 
next to her own mother as a friend. Another uncle, 
Hon. John Matthews, too was there as a member 
of congress from South Carolina, a man held in 
honor by General Washington with whom he was 
in correspondence. 

With such connections she must have come at 
once into the society of leading people in Philadel- 
phia and become known to such a family as the 
Hazlehursts. It is easy to suppose that the acquaint- 
ance formed with Robert Hazlehurst during these 
two years may have ripened into something more 
than an ordinary interest before Miss Hall's return 
to the South and this may have had much to do 
with Mr Hazlehurst's going into business in Charles- 
ton at just about that time. 

Philadelphia always had strong attractions for her 
after these two years. Three years later she went 
there for the summer on account of her health, 
again on the wedding trip and from time to time 
afterward until finally, late in life, the family 
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removed thither and made their home in the 
vicinity. 

Their married life in Charleston was begun in a 
day of high hopes for the country and they were 
in a position to enter into these with the keenest 
zest Mrs. Hazlehurst and her dearest friends had 
'suffered as patriots and they could appreciate what 
had been gained at such a cost. Her brother in 
law, John Brisbane, became heir to an earldom in 
England if he would go back and live on the estate. 
When the tidings came he answered, " No, I would 
rather be an American gentleman than an English 
lord." That was the way they greeted their pros- 
pects as citizens of the republic. 

Mf. Hazlehurst took a prominent position among 
the business men of the city. This is evident from 
his being a founder of the Chamber of Commerce. 
We have another proof in that he was repeatedly 
chosen as a vestryman of St Michael's Church, a 
tribute to the part he bore in religious concerns as 
welt as in those which were secular. After the fail- 
ure of the house in which he was connected with 
his brother, he remained in Charleston and seems 
to have engaged in business by himself. 

There were nine children in the family of whom 
all but one grew to full maturity, happy in their 
home and in one another. A daughter, who was 
next to the youngest child, passed from them at the 
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age of two and they wrote on her head-stone in St. 
Michael's churchyard, " Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven." Two sons and two daughters were married 
in Charleston and four daughters went with their 
parents when they removed to the North. 

In 1724, after a married life of twenty-six years, 
the family sold their Charleston home and went 
to Philadelphix A few days later they went to 
Burlington, New Jersey, and this became their 
abode till Mr. and Mrs. Hazlehurst's death ; after 
which their daughters made another home in 
Philadelphia. It was to this home that their 
niece, who was afterward Mrs. I. C. Plant, came after 
her mother's death and it was here under the over- 
sight of her aunts that she grew to womanhood and 
acquired those graces of character which were illus- 
trated in her life at Macon. 
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CHAPTER V 

John Bennett Ross 

IHE history of a community to be faith- 
fully told must contain the story of per- 
sons and families who have been identified 
with its origin and growth. Events may be inter- 
esting in the bare narrative," but greater than these 
are the people who made the events. A city may 
be prosperous and beautiful, happy in its institu- 
tional advantages and in social conditions, but it 
has become what it is by the thought, the purpose, 
the energy of those who have lived there and im- 
parted to it unceasingly prolific forces out of their 
own character. 

A century ago the state of Georgia was but par- 
tially occupied. The wave of population advancing 
from the east and the north had only reached the 
Altamaha and its nearer branch the Oconee river, 
covering no more than a quarter of the present 
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territory.. Beyond this to the west all was a wilder- 
ness, the range of wild beasts and Indians, with 
here and there a lodge of some hunter who delighted 
in danger and solitude. But steadily the more ven- 
turesome spirits of the older communities pressed 
forward to plant their homesteads, till in 1820 the 
frontier was on the Ocmulgee river. 

It was at about this time or in 1821, that Mr. 
Luke Ross having come from North Carolina with 
bis family and all his eifects, arrived at old Fort 
Hawkins and proceeded to select a place for his 
future home. The spot decided upon was on the 
east side of the river in what is now East Macon, 
and about two miles distant from Macon itself. 
Here he secured an extensive tract of land for a 
farm, and in due time had a cabin prepared for their 
dwelling. 

Among the children of this family was John 
Bennett Ross who was a lad at the time of the 
journey to this new country. The old home and 
his birthplace was at Williamston, North Carolina, 
on the Roanoke river, a few miles from where it 
enters Albemarle sound. Here at the head of a 
bend in the river there was a convenient landing 
for vessels, which made it an attractive spot for a 
settlement. The distance from Norfolk, Virginia 
was not great, especially by the Chowan river, and 
the trade was largely with that port. Hence many 
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of the colonists of this region came from there. So 
it was with the ancestors of this Ross family. Mr. 
Luke Ross' mother was a Bennett, bis wife a 
Grimes and her mother a Llewellyn, all of families 
which were originally from the vicinity of Nor- 
folk where the names are found in early records. 
Williamston was thus a scion of old Virginia closely 
associated with the parent commonwealth and repro- 
ducing its characteristics and usages. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Ross had a number of 
brothers and sisters living near them and a much 
larger number of more distant relatives. In most 
of the houses were many children and in the family 
were those of all ages from the gray haired grand- 
parents to the little babe. Occupations were chiefly 
those of the plantation and the household. Social 
life was free and generous and the people found 
their most attractive pleasures in the companionship 
of their friends. 

The distance from Williamston to Macon is 
about five hundred miles. In days when the jour- 
ney had to be made by wagons and much of the 
way over roads that were hardly more than a trail, 
it was a serious undertaking. For a young man 
setting out in life such an experience might, perhaps, 
have offered attractions, but for people past middle 
life with a large family about them it was another 
thing. Mr. Ross was forty-five years of age ; his 
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eldest son was entering manhood and there were 
other children in various stages of growth even to 
a babe of a single year. To break up an old home 
under these conditions and start on a journey like 
this, to begin again in a frontier settlement, involved 
strength of purpose and enterprise of a high order. 
What sacrifices it cost to make the change may be 
inferred from a plaintive letter that Mrs, Ross wrote 
to one of her sisters, from Georgia, which is stilt 
preserved. She speaks with great satisfaction of 
her new home and their- prosperity, but she writes 
as if fairly homesick for the many friends she had 
left behind, and sorrows lest she may never see 
them again. 

Mr. John Bennett Ross had his story to tell of 
this journey. He was put in charge of one of the 
horses to drive and found it hard, as his hands were 
too little to grasp the reins and the creature would 
not mind the bit. But one day they came to a 
place where a man was making soap and had left a 
tub of It piping hot by the roadside to cool. Pull- 
ing up to it the horse dipped in his nose and got 
such a lesson that he made no more trouble to the 
end of the journey. 

This boy on his arrival at Macon was at that 
period of life when the school is generally thought 
to be of most importance. It was not possible to 
give him superior advantages of this kind. Like 
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many others who have achieved success, his educa- 
tion was largely the instruction of practical affairs. 
He was in the school of varied experiences and 
learned there in the courses of daily conduct the 
lessons that it was necessary for him to master. 

For a business life the situation offered the finest 
opportunities. This part of the country was being 
rapidly occupied by settlers and Macon was at a 
central point where the greatest advantage could be 
taken of it. A few events tell us much. In 1817, 
the first shipment of cotton from this point went 
down the river. In 1822, the boundaries of the 
county were laid out. In 1833, the first sale of 
town lots took place and the first court of the 
county was held in a small log house. In 1824, the 
first school house was built and named the " Macon 
Academy"; the first newspaper, the "Georgia Mes- 
senger," was established ; the first lodge of Masons 
was instituted and the first hotel opened. In 1825, 
there came a bank and in the same year a survey 
was made for the Macon and Mitledgeville railroad. 
Amid such prosperous beginnings for the com- 
munity there were rare openings for the individual 
who had the discernment and ability to improve 
them. 

Mr. Ross began as a clerk in the large supply 
store of Baxter, Fort and Wiley, where he learned 
business methods, acquired business habits and be- 
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came well acquainted with the industrial life of the 
community and the region around. He also gained 
for himself a standing with business men and with 
the people whom he met continually in the per- 
formance of his duties. His qualities were such as 
to draw to him a host of friends. Large and gen- 
erous in his ways, overflowing with wit and humor, 
ready of speech and quick at repartee, kind in his 
feelings and glad to make others happy, people 
of all classes found him a man to be loved and 
admired. 

One trait of cardinal value in business was his 
scrupulous honesty. The story is told of him that 
when a child eight or ten years old, he was ill, and 
the doctor on examining him said that he was "more 
troubled than sick." His mother then pressed him 
to tell her what was the matter and he told her 
that he owed another boy ten cents and if he died 
he wanted her to pay it She said that she would 
whether he died or lived, and he then got well. 
This sensitiveness to every claim of a creditor went 
with him through life. He was particular to pay 
his debts. 

After a few years he left the firm in which he 
had served as clerk and commenced business for 
himself. He prospered from the start and in the 
course of time accumulated a large property. He 
became one of the most influential merchants in 
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middle Georgia and his mercantile business was 
very extensive. His perceptions of the demands of 
trade were extraordinarily keen. Sometimes be 
went to New York and bought a large stock of 
goods in what one might call a random way. Once 
he entered a New York house, glanced along its 
loaded shelves and asked the salesman his price for 
all there was on one side of the store. The price 
was given and he at once closed the bargain. It 
looked like a risk. But he saw no risk in it and 
the outcome proved that he was right He had a 
remarkable memory; he could buy a large stock of 
goods and on returning sit down in the evening 
and go over the whole with the prices paid for the 
di£Ferent pieces. 

As his wealth increased he bought large tracts 
of land and added a business in cotton raising. 
This also grew to be very extensive 'and gave 
employment for over four hundred slaves. To 
these slaves he was a humane master careful of 
their interests as well as of his own, while they in 
turn regarded him with affection and rendered a 
willing service. Many of his old servants continued 
with him after they had been made free at the close 
of the war and were always proud to bear his 
name. 

While Mr. Ross was so preeminently a business 
man, he was not by any means wholly given up to 
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business. He still reserved the best of himself for 
his home and those whom he loved. He was mar- 
ried three times and he lived with each wife about 
the same length of time, eleven years. At the time 
of his first marriage, he was twenty-six years old, 
and the bride was Miss Ann Lane Holt. After 
her death, he married for his second wife Miss 
Martha Leonora Redding who also died. Then 
after a long interval he married Mrs. Mary Ann 
Lamar Longstreet, the widow of Mr. James Long- 
street, and a sister of Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar. He 
was exceedingly fond of his home and of his family 
and was never happier than when his children were 
about him, while he made them equally happy by 
his mirthful frolic. He would take the little ones 
on his knee and sing old cradle songs that had been 
sung to him when a child in his North Carolina 
home and he had a rich store of funny stories to 
raise a gale of laughter. His generosity to his 
family was unbounded and there was no way in 
which he so loved to use his wealth as in gratifying 
their wishes. A habit so lavish might have been 
perilous if it had not been guarded by a careful 
training in upright and faithful conduct 

The coming on of the war brought a dark shadow. 
Mr. Ross was greatly opposed to disunion and 
gave his earnest support to Stephen A. Douglass in 
the electoral campaign. When, however, the war 
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was declared he stood unhesitatingly by his state 
and section and did all in his power loyally to sus- 
tain the cause of the Confederacy. In accordance 
with his usual large way of doing things he fully 
equipped a whole military company, which was 
accepted by the state and mustered into service 
under the name of "The Ross Volunteers." But 
he did far more than thia To equip such a com- 
pany was perhaps easy for a man of his wealth. 
But as the war went on, his business became crippled 
and his wealth ebbed away. The time came when 
a call was made for blankets for the soldiers at the 
front and he could not answer it from his store nor 
with his purse. Then he went to his home and 
took up the carpet from his spacious bed room, cut 
it into fourteen pieces, set the women to binding 
them and sent them off to the army, while for 
the rest of the war he himself lived on a bare 
floor. 

When the army of General Sherman drew near 
to Macon be went out with a company of home 
guards to resist their approach. A skirmish fol- 
lowed in which a neighbor at his side was shot and 
killed. As he returned to his family, he told of 
this with such an expression of grief that those who 
heard will never forget his words, " The man who 
stood next to me was shot at my side," repeated 
over and over, as if he himself could not realize it. 
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The losses he suffered in the war were enough to 
break the spirit of many a strong man. One son 
and eleven nephews were among the dead ; his 
property was gone and his business in ruins. Be- 
sides, he was now fifty-seven years of age, and not 
a few would have said that it was too late in life to 
make a new start But to him the return of peace 
brought a call to his old enterprise, and this not on 
his own account merely, but for the sake of many 
others whom he could help. 

There were country merchants all about the 
region with whom he had formerly been in close 
relations, who had been broken up by the war and 
had no means with which to start again. He con- 
trived to make many of these a small loan asking 
no security and giving them ample time. Thus he 
set them on their feet. Most of them paid him 
back his loan and many became wealthy. His 
own business abilities quickly brought prosperity 
and it was not long before he was again a wealthy 
man. 

Mr. Ross had little inclination for politics, but 
his personal interest in candidates whom he valued 
as friends, led him to be active in their support. 
After the war when society, business and politics 
were all unsettled, he was induced to stand for elec- 
tion to represent his county in the Legislature. 
The Republican party was then in power, but his 
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fitness for the place was so manifest that the 
Democratic party, with which he was affiliated, 
was successful and the entire ticket was elected. 

Later in life his eyesight failed and he retired 
from business. The few remaining years he spent 
in peace and quiet, delighting especially in the 
society of his family and friends. 'He chose to be 
his own executor and distributed most of his large 
property to his children while still living. His 
death occurred August 39, 1877, in the sixty-ninth 
year of his age. 

The second wife of Mr. J. B. Ross was Martha 
Leonora Redding to whom he was married March 
I, 1845. She was then only sixteen years of age 
and it is easy to see that her position must have 
been somewhat trying. It is no light undertaking 
for the new wife to fill the hallowed place which 
death has made vacant and become a mother to 
the stricken children. To meet this test calls for 
the highest traits of unselfishness, prudence, self- 
control and poise of character. Especially must 
this have been the case with one so young. But 
she bore the test well, quickly winning the love and 
respect of all the family and holding it steadily as 
the years went by. 

Naturally merry hearted and joyous, her sweet- 
ness of disposition was made still lovelier by sterling 
Christian principle. She was a member of the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church and had received a 
careful religious training. Her father was a man 
whose life was such that people speak of him to 
this day as "a godly man." She grew up, there- 
fore, deeply sensitive to the supremacy of duty and 
strict in her daily conduct. Her religion suffused 
her life. 

And this, no doubt, was one secret of her power. 
It gave the strength and the charm by which she 
won and governed the four children whom she 
found in the home, almost as she afterward did her 
own. 

Mrs. R. H. Plant is a daughter of this mother, 
and her own life and character are the best tribute 
to the pure personality which brooded over her 
childhood. 

At the end of the war when Mr. J. B. Ross 
resumed his large mercantile business, his son. 
Major Wiltiam Henry Ross, was associated with 
him, and the firm bore the name of J. B. Ross & 
Son. This partnership continued for four years, 
and marks the entrance into business life of a gentle- 
man who was to succeed his father and grandfather 
as an active spirit in the civic affairs and general 
enterprise of Macon. 

Previous to this time, however, as his title indi- 
cates, Major Ross had borne a conspicuous part in 
military aff^rs. In 1857, four years before the war. 
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be became a member of the Junior class of the 
Georgia Military Institute, where he acquired the 
rudiments of a soldier's education. Leaving this 
school in his senior year, he engaged in handling 
cotton. The Floyd Rifles, a militia company which 
had been organized at Macon in 1847, chose him to 
the office of first lieutenant. In i86r, this company 
entered the Confederate service, was assigned to 
the Second Georgia Battalion and was known 
thereafter as Company C. Six months later he 
was commissioned lieutenant colonel and returning 
from Norfolk, Virginia, to Georgia, organized the 
Ross battalion of which he became commander. 
He held this commission for one year, the period 
for which the men in the battalion had enlisted. 
He was then assigned to the staff of Major General 
W. H. T. Walker of the army of the Tennessee, 
with the rank of major which position he held till 
July 22, 1864, when General Walker was killed at 
Atlanta, and be was transferred to the staff of 
Lieutenant General W. J. Hardee and acted as 
assistant inspector general of Hardee's corps until 
the surrender. Major Ross surrendering at Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

He fought in the battles at Sewell's Point, Va., 
Fort McCallister, Ga. and, going with the second 
battalion of Georgia sharpshooters under General 
Johnston to Mississippi, participated in the engage* 
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ment at Raymond and in the two battles at Jack- 
son ; going thence to Tennessee, he was at Chicka- 
mauga, Missionary Ridge, Resaca, Rocky Face, 
CassvtUe, New Hope Church, Kennesaw Moun- 
tain, battles around Atlanta, at Jonesboro, at the 
fall of Savannah, in the engagements of the retreat 
to Charleston, S. C. and the capture of that city, 
and at Cheraw, Averysboro and Bentonville, N. C. 
Though he was in so many battles he was wounded 
only once, that was at Jackson, Miss. This is a 
remarkable record, and if the incidents connected 
with it were to be narrated they would make a story 
of thrilling interest. 

After four years in the mercantile house with his 
father, Major Ross conducted a cotton business for 
ten years and then established the real estate and 
banking enterprise which he still carries on. He 
has held many positions of trust and responsibility. 
For four years he was an alderman of Macon ; in 
1877, a member of the Georgia constitutional con- 
vention from Bibb county and frequently a delegate 
to state and congressional conventions ; for a num- 
ber of years after the war, lieutenant colone! of the 
second battalion of the state militia ; a director of 
the Macon and Covington railroad ; and he is at 
the present time a charter member of the Macon 
bond commission and the president of the Central 
City Loan and Trust Association. 
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As might be expected Major Ross occupies a 
position of unusual distinction in the social life of 
the community where he has always lived and in 
whose concerns he has home so conspicuous a part 
In the quieter walks of personal friendship he Is 
highly esteemed, while his attractive and accom- 
plished address is sought for on many public 
occasions. 
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New England Ancestry 

||jl^A|EW HAVEN is known to-day as a pros- 
IGm^Ol P^'^^"^ ^"^ beautiful city whose brightest 
j B i tift Hl ornament is Yale University. But New 
Haven was founded in 1637-38 by a company 
largely composed of London merchants, as a colony 
embracing a number of settlements besides the 
present city, Milford, Branford, Guilford and Stam- 
ford, with one community on the other side of the 
Sound, at Southold, Long Island. The families 
from which Mr. I. C. Plant descended were iden- 
tified with the first four of these places from their 
origin ; and some of them had been identified 
previously with Hartford, Connecticut, and with 
Taunton, Dorchester and Boston, Massachusetts. 
It is thus apparent that he was by ancestry and 
birth a thorough New Englander. 
This is particularly interesting, in view of his 
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own identification with Georgia and his becoming 
connected, by his marriage and the marriages of his 
children, with families equally identified with Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas. His experience is illustra- 
tive of the manner in which the sons and daughters 
of all the older colonies have gone into the newer 
portions of the country to mingle together and 
blend their various traits in fresh phases of character 
which constitute a virile element in the nation's 
unfolding life. The several lines which meet in 
Mr. I. C. Plant may be understood at a glance in 
the accompanying chart of his ancestry. 

The narrative of the Branford Plants goes back 
to the Narragansett war in which the early settlers 
were engaged with the Indians under King Philip. 
A considerable number of men from Connecticut 
were in this war and one of them was John Plant 
We know this because he was one of the "volun- 
teers " to whom a tract of land was given at Volun- 
town as a bounty for military service. It is not 
clear from what place he enlisted, but within a year 
after the end of the war he was at Branford obtain- 
ing a house lot and taking steps to build. We are 
not told of his age at this time nor whether he was 
married. It may be natural to suppose that he had 
recently found a wife and was doing the next thing 
necessary in building. 
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In due time the house was done and occupied. 
Then he began to improve the land ; other tracts 
were added and it was not long before he had a 
farm of considerable size. One who visits the place 
to day will see that the ground is not of the highest 
quality and vrill feel that it could never have been 
a very choice homestead. Like most of the farms 
in this part of Connecticut the fields were uneven, 
rough and hard to till, as one of the grants says : 
" allowance being made for the stonjniess of the 
land." 

In this new home John Plant, Jr. was bom a 
little over a year after the grant of the building lot. 
The house is to be thought of as the single cabin 
of a hard working pioneer with few comforts and 
no luxuries. The child grew up with the training 
inseparable from such conditions. It was a training 
most unlike that which is found in prosperous com- 
munities of the present day. Not much was made 
of books for there were few books in existence. 
Schools and teachers were also rare. But there 
were other things that contributed to the making 
of life and character and the people developed in 
this way were often found to have, in the fields 
of practical conduct, g^eat strength and varied 
resources. 

John Plant, the father, was steadily prosperous 
in his business as a farmer and his son, following 
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along the same beaten track accumulated a mod- 
erate competence and bore the character of a sub- 
stantial citizen. The wife of John Plant, Jr. was 
Hannah Whedon, a daughter of Thomas Whedon, 
Jr., whose wife was Hannah Barnes, a daughter 
of John and Mercy (Betts) Barnes. Thomas 
Whedon, Sr. came to New Haven from England 
with John Meigs before 1647, having been bound to 
him before the voyage as an apprentice to learn the 
tanner's art. He lived in New Haven for a num- 
ber of years and then removed to Branford, where 
he was listed in 1676 as having an estate of ^^96 
and a family of five children. Mr. and Mrs. Barnes 
were also among the early settlers of New Haven 
and many of the name are still to be found there. 

In the family of John and Hannah (Whedon) 
Plant there were six sons and two daughters, all of 
whom lived to maturity and survived their father 
and mother. Four of the sons and the daughters 
married and had families, the aggregate number of 
their children, so far as known, being forty-four. 

One of these sons was Timothy Plant who mar- 
ried Lucy Parrish, a daughter of John and Hannah 
Parrish of Branford. They lived in Branford and 
brought up their family there as did the other 
brothers and sisters. The oldest son was given his 
father's name and was called Timothy Plant 

This son came to manhood at a time of great 
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changes in the life of the colonies. The old order 
was passing away. For more than a hundred years 
a quiet growth had been going on and the number 
of the original settlers had multiplied greatly within 
certain narrow bounds. Yet little had been done 
in the way of reaching back into remote regions 
and taking possession of new fields. One obstacle 
to this had been the Indians lurking in the woods 
and threatening those who ventured far from the 
towns. But at the close of the French and Indian 
war in 1 760 this terror had gone and enterprising 
settlers could penetrate far into the wilderness and 
build their cabins in safety. Then came a rapid 
dispersion of the younger people in all the old 
communities, and families like the Plants of Bran- 
ford, became scattered, first into the hack counties 
not far away, and then into Vermont. New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

Timothy Plant, Jr. found his way to Litchfield, 
Connecticut. Nearly forty years before this his 
grandfather, John Plant, Jr., had bought of one 
of his neighbors, Josiah Rogers, a hundred acres 
of wild land on the west bank of the Waterbury 
river, and in the distribution of his estate, this land 
was kept by his si.x sons as a piece of undivided 
property. The young man bought his father's right 
and soon after obtained from David Wooster the 
right of his uncle James. This gave him a third of 
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the tract, to which he soon added two thirds of 
another hundred acres which he bought of Asa and 
Harris Hopkins and so had the equivalent of a 
hundred acre farm. Within a year he had oppor- 
tunity to sell these claims at a large profit and im- 
proved the chance. But he still continued to live 
in Litchfield. 

Before moving to this place he had married in 
1770 Mary Ann Colberth, who came with him to 
make their home on the frontier. A few years 
passed and the war of the Revolution came. Men 
were called on to enter the service and then came 
a draft to increase the number. Mr. Plant was 
among those to whom the lot fell and in the spring 
of 1777 he took his place in the ranksL At that 
time he had four children the eldest of whom was 
five years of age, and a few months later another 
was bom. What it involved for his wife and little 
ones, as well as for himself, to be summoned thus 
to his country's defence, we can hardly understand. 
Only in imagination we may picture the parting, 
the march to the front and the wife waiting in 
sadness for tidings from her husband, till after many 
anxious weeks the truth became plain that he would 
never return. So costly were the sacrifices of that 
time ! 

The records say that Timothy Plant was at the 
battle of Germantown, October 4, t 777, and he was 
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afterward reported missing. The tradition in the 
family is that he was taken prisoner and confined 
in " the old sugar house " at New York, or in " the 
prison ship," and died there, no word having ever 
come from him to his family. 

His older son, Timothy Plant, Third, was thus 
left without a father at the age of four. As there 
were so many other children in the home and all 
younger than be except one sister, it was early 
required of him to make himself useful and to 
share in the duties which pressed upon his mother. 

While he was still a child one of the neighbors, 
Mr. Benjamin Dickinson, who seems to have had 
no children of his own, took the little Timothy to 
live with him and kept him under his care. Dying 
when the boy was seventeen, he remembered him in 
his will and gave him a generous share in his estate. 
Mr. Dickinson had property in New Haven and 
occupied a house there at the time of his death. 
He probably brought with him the young man in 
whom he was so greatly interested and thus started 
his familiarity with the city which was afterward to 
become his home. 

Mr. Plant eventually entered upon the business 
of a book-binder and followed this occupation to 
the end of his life. He was married at the age of 
twenty-one to Chloe Dickerman of New Haven, 
with whom he lived happily for over forty years 
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and who long survived bim. One of their grand- 
children says of the aged couple as he saw them 
long ago: "Grandfather was six feet tall, straight, 
well proportioned and weighing about two hundred. 
Grandmother was a beautiful old lady, said to have 
been a beauty when a girl, and was one of the best 
women in the world." 

Mrs. Chloe Dickerman Plant's lineage was of 
New Haven families who had been a part of the 
community from its origin. The records of these 
families have been well preserved and afford mate- 
rials for quite a full history. Several have had their 
history compiled and published, and others are 
making preparations which will probably result in 
additional volumes. 

The names of these ancestors with their time 
and place are given succinctly in the chart ; but for 
the sake of those who may wish to form a more 
definite picture of these fathers and mothers of the 
past, a few additional particulars are given. 

Mrs. Plant's greatgrandfather, Abraham Dicker- 
man, was brought over from England to Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, by his parents about 1635, when he 
was only an infant He lived in Dorchester till he 
arrived at manhood, when he became acquainted 
with the daughter of a prominent New Haven 
man who was there on a visit, which resulted in 
their marriage. He then went with his wife to New 
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Haven and there they made their home. His 
father in law, Mr. John Cooper, was a public spirited 
citizen and occupied with many important trusts, 
in the care of which he soon looked to Mr. Dicker- 
man for assistance. This brought him also into 
familiarity with public affairs and resulted in his 
being elected to many town offices and to the 
General Assembly of the Colony for many terms. 
His son, Captain Isaac Dickerman, showed the same 
aptitude for public service, only in a greater degree, 
and exerted a commanding influence in the civic 
and ecclesiastical movements of his time. He 
was especially interested in the removal of Yale 
College from Saybrook to New Haven, contribut- 
ing handsomely for its endowment and perform- 
ing efficient service in obtaining ihe necessary legis- 
lation. 

The first wife of Captain Isaac Dickerman, and 
the grandmother of Mrs. Plant, was Mary Atwater, 
whose father was Jonathan Atwater, the principal 
merchant of the town and probably the wealthiest 
man in the colony. Captain Dickerman was thirty- 
two years old at the time of his marriage and the 
bride was nine years younger. They made their home 
at the old place where he had always lived, which 
stood on what is now the northeast corner of Church 
and Elm streets fronting the Green, and here all of 
their children were born. 
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David Atwater, the grandfather of Mrs. Dicker- 
man, was one of the planters of New Haven at the 
beginning, having come with his older brother from 
England in the company led out by Eaton and 
Davenport His brother did not remain perma- 
nently at New Haven and be himself is said to be 
the ancestor of alt the Connecticut Atwaters. A 
home lot was assigned him on one of the principal 
squares of the new town, but he had a farm between 
East Rock and Quinnipiac river, where be lived 
and where some of the name have continued to the 
present day. He outlived most of the original 
planters, dying in 1693, fifty>four years after the 
immigration^ His son, Jonathan Atwater, married 
Ruth Peck", a daughter of Rev. Jeremiah Peck and 
granddaughter of Deacon William Peck, another of 
the original planters. Tradition says that Deacon 
William Peck was a London merchant and closely 
associated with the chief projectors of the enter- 
prise. The esteem in which he was held is shown 
by his being an officer of the church. 

Jeremiah Peck was a lad at the time of the voyage. 
Little is known of him till he was about thirty- 
three years of age when he became prominent for 
his scholarly attainments. It has been supposed 
that he returned to England for education, but there 
is proof that he was at Harvard College between 
1653 and 1656. In 1656, he was married to Johanna 
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Kitchel, a daughter of Robert Kitchel, Esq., who 
had been a leading spirit in the settlement of Guil- 
ford where he now lived. For the next four years 
Mr. Peck taught a school at Guilford, He was 
then called to New Haven to be master of the 
colony school there and continued in that position 
for two years, after which he joined a party under 
the leadership of Rev, Abraham Pierson of Bran- 
ford and went to New Jersey to establish the set- 
tlement of Newark. Later he was ordained to be 
minister of the church at Elizabeth, New Jersey, and 
after that was successively pastor of the churches 
of Greenwich and Waterbury, Connecticut, laying 
foundations in all these infant communities, which 
have been an element of strength in their subse- 
quent growth into prosperous cities. 

The founders of New Haven had dreams of a 
great mercantile port on this side of the Atlantic 
with a business more lucrative than what they had 
given up in London. But none of them saw the 
realization of these hopes. They planned on a 
lar^e scale, started many projects and put into them 
whatever means they had, but difficulties arose on 
which they had not reckoned and their story was 
one of defeat and disappointment They made the 
mistake into which seers often fall of giving too 
little time for events to unfold and grasping distant 
results as if close at hand. Their dream has been 
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fulfilled, but the fruition was for their children to 
enjoy rather than for themselves. 

One of the earliest of New Haven's successful 
merchants was Jonathan Atwater, and his proBts 
from trade were such as might well have satisfied 
the commercial ambition of the planters. The in- 
ventory of his estate, as found in the Probate Rec- 
ords, covers over eight closely written folio pages 
and gives a variety of objects great and small, sug- 
gestive not only of wealth but of the processes of 
its acquisition. There are several farms with tracts 
of land amounting to some four thousand acres ; 
province bills and interest-bearing notes ; a stock of 
merchandise for a retail store, indicating barter in 
local produce and in manufactures from beyond the 
seas, such as fine cutlery, silks, broadcloth, Turkish- 
wrought cushions ; a wardrobe containing a number 
of coats with silver buttons; a gold seal ring, an 
ivory-headed cane and a watch that had belonged 
to Mr. Dixwell, the regicide ; and finally three 
negroes, a form of property less common in Con- 
necticut than farther south. The whole estate 
was appraised at j^i5,323, which was nearly half 
as much as the official valuation of all estates in 
New Haven. 

In 1733, Captain Isaac Dickerman sold the old 
homestead at the comer of the Green and moved 
to a house on the ground now occupied by the 
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Boardman School on Broadway. His youngest 
son was Stephen Dickerman, the father of Mrs. 
Timothjf* Plant He remained with his parents 
after all his brothers and sisters had married and 
gone away to make homes of their own and when 
at length he married, his wife came to live in the 
old place with him. Eunice Tuttle was of a family 
in the immediate neighborhood and her ancestry, 
like his, went back continuously in the community 
to the founders of the colony. 

William Tuttle and his wife Elizabeth were 
passengers on the ship "Planter" from Gravesend, 
England, to Boston, where they landed in the sum- 
mer of 1635. Three of their t\"elve children were 
bom previous to this date and were no doubt with 
them on the voyage. The youngest of these three 
was Thomas who was a babe at this time. In the 
summer of 1637 two years later, Messrs. Eaton and 
Davenport with their company arrived from Lon- 
don and remained there till the following spring, 
when they went on to New Haven. Mr. Tuttle 
became so much interested in their enterprise that 
he joined them and his name stands fifth on the 
roll of the " planters." He was in many positions 
of trust and was an honored citizen for thirty-five 
years to the time of his death. No one of the 
"planters" probably has had so numerous a pos- 
terity or so many descendants of illustrious name. 
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Mr. Tuttle's home lot was at first on the corner of 
Grove and State streets, but after living there about 
sixteen years he obtained from Joshua Atwater the 
property on the northwest comer of Chapel and 
College streets, and this became the family home- 
stead. This lot was afterward taken for Yale Col- 
lege and the corner is that of the historic " college 
fence," now occupied by Osbom Hall. 

Thomas Tuttle, when he arrived at manhood, 
bought the lot immediately north of his father's 
place — ground now occupied by the college build- 
ings, Welch Hall, Phelps Memorial and Old South 
Middle — and to his house there he brought as his 
wife, Hannah Powell, the daughter of Thomas 
Powell, who was another of the original planters. 
The next neighbor of Mr. Tuttle on the north was 
John Dixwell, the regicide, who was then living in 
New Haven under the assumed name of James 
Davids. President Stiles, in his " History of the 
Judges," speaks of Thomas Tuttle as in especially 
intimate relations with Mr. Dixwell and his fellow 
exile, Edward Whalley. 

Thomas Tuttle, Jr. who, as the eldest son, 
received his father's name, died in early manhood, 
having only reached the age of thirty-three. His 
wife was Mary Sanford of Milford, whose grand- 
father, Andrew Sanford, was of Hartford as early as 
1657, whence he removed to Milford, where his name 
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occurs as early as 1669. She was the daughter of 
Andrew Sanford, Jr. who was somewhat prominent 
' in Milford as a captain of militia and was also a 
member of the Connecticut General Assembly. 

The wife of Andrew Sanford, Sr. was Sarah 
Gibbard, a daughter of Witliam Gibbard and his 
wife Ann Tapp. Mr. Gibbard was of New Haven 
and held in high esteem there. His wife was a 
daughter of Edmund Tapp who was among the 
New Haven planters and went thence to Milford, 
where he was one of the seven foundation men in 
the church and a judge of the general court. 

Andrew Sanford, Jr. was married to Mary Bots- 
ford, a daughter of Henry Bbtsford of Milford, 
who was a corporal of troops when war was threat- 
ened with the Dutch of New York and an expe- 
dition was fitted out (though not sent) in 1653, to 
rebuke their aggressions. 

The children of Thomas Tuttle, Jr. and Mary 
Sanford were four daughters and one son, Andrew, 
who was a year old at the time of his father's death. 
When he was five years old his mother married 
Daniel Johnson, who became his guardian and 
took the place of a father in the family. The boy 
seems to have inherited from Captain Sanford a 
fondness for military affairs and early became the 
recipient of honors in the "train band." He was 
appointed lieutenant in 1 73 1 , and a few years later 
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was promoted to the captaincy. He was also a 
man of influence in civil affairs and held important 
positions of civil trust. 

The wife of Captain Andrew Tuttle, and the 
mother of Mrs. Stephen Dickerman, was Eunice 
Sherman, a daughter of Daniel Sherman of New 
Haven, who was a grandson of Rev. John Sher- 
man, the immigrant 

Rev. John Sherman came from England with his 
father, Edmund Sherman, Jr., in 1634. This Ed- 
mund Sherman was a son of Edmund Sherman, Sr. 
and his first wife Anne Pellate, and a grandson of 
Henry Sherman of Colchester, county of Essex. 
John Sherman was brought up under the ministry 
of the celebrated John Rogers, grandson of the 
martyr, and sent at an early age to Emanuel CoU^e, 
Cambridge. Here his conscientious convictions 
kept him from taking his degree and he gained the 
name of " College Puritan." For a short time 
after coming to America he was at Watertown, 
Massachusetts, where he preached in the open air 
and was heard with great interest Going thence 
to Wethersfield and later to New Haven and Mil- 
ford, be seems not to have preached a great deal for 
some ten years. His services in other ways, how- 
ever, were invaluable, and he was chosen to be a 
magistrate. Receiving a call to become the minis- 
ter of the church at Watertown, he returned thither 
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and entered upon a pastorate that continued forty 
years, till his death in 1685. Soon after his return 
to Watertown he was chosen a Fellow of the Cor- 
poration of Harvard Collie and was accustomed 
to deliver lectures there every fortnight for about 
thirty years. He was one of the joint moderators 
of the Boston Synod of 1679 and preached the 
first recorded sermon before the Convention of 
Massachusetts Ministers. Cotton Mather describes 
him as of unusual intellectual gifts and varied 
scholarship, " the first man in the country " in 
philol<^cal learning, mathematics and astronomy, 
of retentive memory, rich imagination and sound 
judgment, an assiduous student of the Bible and 
an instructive, moving preacher. 

He was twice married and among the children of 
his first wife was Daniel Sherman, who became a 
master mariner, resided in New Haven and was 
known as Captain Sherman. The wife of Captain 
Sherman was Abiah Street, the youngest daughter 
of Rev. Nicholas Street, of New Haven. 

Mr. Street was from Somersetshire, England, 
where the family can be followed back in the records 
for several earlier generations. His father was 
Nicholas Streate, Gent, of Bridgewater, whose will 
contains this clause : 

" Item. I give unto my eldest sonne Nicholas 
my antient estate of Roberton neare Taunton and 
also my lease of Huntesbell in the Marsh." 
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Nicholas Street was matriculated at Oxford at 
the age of eighteen, entering Broadgate Hall, which 
is now Pembroke College and received his degree 
in 1624. He came to Taunton, Massachusetts, 
between 1630 and 1638, and had been in the minis- 
try some twenty years when he was called to New 
Haven and continued in the ministry there till his 
death. His house was on the ground where Col- 
lege Hall now stands and the house of worship in 
which he preached was on the Green where now is 
the liberty pole. 

Daniel Sherman, Jr., the son of Daniel and 
Abiah (Street) Sherman, was thus the grandson of 
two eminent ministers, who were educated respec- 
tively at Cambridge and Oxford and came thence 
to be leaders of thought in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut The wife of Daniel Sherman, Jr. was 
Mary Bassett, the eldest daughter of Samuel and 
Mary (Dickerman) BassetL This Samuel Bassett's 
father was William Bassett, who was- at New 
Haven very early — though his name does not ap- 
pear among the planters — and his mother was Mrs. 
William Ives, whom Mr. Bassett married after the 
death of her first husband. Mrs. Samuel Bassett 
was the eldest sister of Captain Isaac Dickerman, 
and so the aunt of Stephen Dickerman, who mar- 
ried her great granddaughter Eunice Tuttle. 

This outline leads back to nearly a score of the 
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founders of New England, who left the mother 
country between 1630 and 165a Other colonists 
will be named in later chapters, who came at not 
far from the same period to Virginia and the Caro- 
Hnas. The movement of which they were a part 
was one of measureless significance. Behind it was 
a great century strenuous in thought and in deeds. 
It had become a grander thing to live than in the 
older centuries. The Reformation and the religious 
wars had set the moral convictions of men to a 
higher key, and the masters of literature had dif- 
fused abroad sublimer ideals to be kept in mind. 
The forces which were mighty in the unfolding 
life of Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton and 
Cromwell were mighty also in the training of souls 
to dare the waves and encounter savagedom that 
they might start a new order of commonwealth. 
This was what made the American colonies unlike 
others and this is the secret of that national charac- 
ter which has grown out of them. It has grown 
out of them because it was in them and their 
founders from the beginning. 
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Charleston Ancestry 

^ ^JMERICAN history however pursued is 
jpa^t a study of swift growths from little be- 
] ginnings. The United States have un- 
folded out of the colonies, the colonies out of the 
settlements and the settlements out of the purpose* 
ful actions of a few resolute men. 

The settlements in their origin had many points 
of close affinity and of strong resemblance. Most 
of their people were English and the rest — Dutch, 
Scotch-Irish and French Huguenots — were so much 
like them that the differences were hardly noticed. 
They were generally Protestants strenuous for their 
religious convictions and united in , antagonism 
toward France, Spain and the Papacy. They were 
embarked together in the enterprise of occupying a 
wilderness continent, were involved in like experi- 
ences of hardship and danger and were drawn 
together by the steadily strengthening bonds of 
common interests. Among them was a vital unity. 
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But the settlements also had features of diversity. 
There were marked differences in the groups of 
settlers that established themselves at various places 
and they laid their colonial foundations under very 
different auspices. There were great diversities 
too in the territories occupied, in soil, climate and 
every physical condition. Rugged New England 
was unlike the broadly undulating coast of Virginia 
and Virginia was hardly more like the low-lying 
plains of the Carolinas. It was inevitable that com- 
munities unfolding from one generation to another 
amid environments so dissimilar should have dis- 
tinct characteristica 

The settlement which made the nation in the 
South was at Charleston and this from the begin- 
ning, had its own peculiar and strong individuality. 
Its projectors were men of far-reaching designs. 
They did not aim merely to establish a lucrative 
trading post or to open a safe refuge for a perse- 
cuted people ; their problem wa& to thwart the 
Spaniards at Sl Augustine who claimed the region 
for their king and their faith. This colony at the 
mouth of the Cooper and Ashley rivers was m- 
tended to be the outpost of English supremacy and 
a seat of coming empire. 

The first settlers here, many of them, were not 
inexperienced in such work. They did not come 
immediately from England, but from Barbadoes 
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and other islands of the West Indies, where they 
had lived for some years and acquired definite ideas 
of the community to be planted. These were 
joined in due time by settlers from various places 
among whom were a large number of Huguenots 
who became an influential element But English- 
men were the dominant spirits and coming under 
the patronage of the "Proprietors" in London, 
they kept the colony in closest connection with 
England. 

This connection was sustained for a hundred 
years or till the Revolutionary war. As concerned 
the other American colonies Charleston was in a 
position of comparative isolation. The settlements 
in the North were near together and access from 
one to another was easy by land or sea. But for 
Charleston there was no settlement of consequence 
nearer than Virginia, and to reach even Jamestown 
or Norfolk involved a tedious and often stormy 
voyage around Cape Hatteras. This prevented the 
ties which bound her to the mother country from 
loosening and made the intercourse with England 
more constant. 

The isolation also was promotive of a certain 
character which has distinguished Charleston, a 
spirit of independence in coming to conclusions 
and of promptness in acting on them. Here was 
practically the only seat of government on this side 
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of the Atlantic for the people of all that re^on and 
the representative men of the place acquired the 
habit of authority — of taking their ground boldly 
and maintaining it with courage. 

Another feature of Charleston which was 
brought over from Barbadoes and afterward devel- 
oped by circumstances, was the stratification of 
society into ranks. Distinctions of rank were 
regarded in all the colonies but nowhere else, 
probably, to quite such an extent as here. The 
primary fact was the institution of African slavery. 
Then with this the Fundamental Constitutions 
made provision for a formally graded aristocratic 
system with "seigniories, baronies, colonies and 
manora" It was impracticable to carry into effect 
a theory so absurd for a new country biit it resulted 
nevertheless in strongly emphasizing social distinc- 
tions. 

The men of highest rank held their appointments 
from the Lords Proprietors, but these were so far 
away beyond the Atlantic that it made them 
responsible for the prosperity of the colony and 
vested in them extensive authority. The ruling 
people in Charleston had ruled before in Barbadoes 
and the subordinates of society were ranged under 
them as they had been in the previous colonial 
system. Practically it was the transference of a 
community life already forty years old rather than 
the founding of a new system. 
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Among the early settlers of Charleston who came 
from Barbadoes were Col. John Godfrey and Dr. 
Henry Woodward who afterwards married CoL 
Godfrey's daughter. 

The story of Dr. Woodward is like a romance. 
He was in the expedition under Captain Robert 
Sandford, sent out by Sir John Yeamans in the 
summer of 1666 to explore the southern coast 
Yeamans had sailed from Barbadoes the previous 
October with three vessels and met a heavy storm 
from which his ships escaped in a damaged condition 
and put in ai Cape Fear. There this exploring party 
was fitted out. Going southward they passed by 
what is now the entrance to Charleston harbor and 
went into the North. Edtsto river. Landing about 
a mile from the mouth they took formal possession 
of the country for King Charles the Second of 
England, by the name of the province of Carolina. 

The bottom of the river was bedded with oysters 
and on the banks were heaps of shells, the refuse 
of innumerable feasts. It was the latter part of 
June and in cleared spots here and there could be 
seen fields of Indian com in luxuriant growth. 
Carrying their search inland under great, broadly 
spreading oak trees, they met Indians and came 
upon their rude dwellings. 

The Indians were friendly. They had already 
met Europeans in the way of trade, especially the 
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Spaniards. One of them had even visited Bar- 
badoes and was eager to have some of the company 
go home with him and spend the night in the 
Indian village. Four accepted the proposal and 
went, among whom was Henry Woodward who 
especially gained the good will of the Indians, 
Having been hospitably entertained they returned 
the next day with a glowing account of the country 
and of all that they had seen. Captain Sandford 
then went himself taking with him a large number 
of his men. More intimate relations were culti- 
vated with the Indians and they gave valuable help 
in the explorations which he carried on in their 
vicinity for about two weeks. 

At the end of this time, having carried his 
investigations as far as Port Royal, he was prepar- 
ing to return northward when the Indian chief of 
that place brought to him his sister's son and asked 
that he would take the young fellow with him, 
leaving some Englishman in his place. Henry 
Woodward had a mind to stay and so the arrange- 
ment was made to the great joy of the Indians. 
Woodward was a surgeon and on this account, 
probably, they were the more glad to have him 
with them. 

From Port Royal the ships sailed to that part of 
the coast where Charleston is now and gave to the 
Ashley river its name, while the adventurous 
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surgeon set out to make his home among the red 
men. Sandford had given him formal possession 
of the whole country to hold for the Lords Pro- 
prietors but this can hardly have been of much 
practical utility. It was of more immediate value 
that the Indians liked him and did their best to 
make him comfortable, giving him a field of com 
and providing a servant to do his bidding. This 
kind treatment continued as long as he was with 
them and gives the best proof of his own wisdom 
and goodness of heart in dealing with them. 

But there was another people keeping a watchful 
eye on all these movements and more to be dreaded 
than the Indians. While following his quiet pur- 
suits among his new friends, learning their language 
and customs, familiarizing himself with their tradi- 
tions, extending his own knowledge in all possible 
ways and at the same time teaching them practical 
lessons without number, all of a sudden he was 
surprised one day and caught by a party of Span- 
iards at St Helena, who held him as a prisoner and 
carried him o£f to St. Augustine. He was some- 
how rescued and taken to the Leeward Islands 
where he shipped once more, this time as surgeon 
of a privateer. Cruising about in West Indian 
waters the ship was taken by a hurricane and 
wrecked on the island of Nevis where he escaped 
to land. This was on the 17th of August, 1669, 
over three years after he went among the Indians. 
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He bad not been long at Nevis when another 
expedition of Sir John Yeamans put in there on 
account of bad weather and he was taken on 
board being ready again to sail for the Carolina 
coast The design was to go to Port Royal ; but 
one of the ships became separated from the other 
two and they went to Bermuda. Sailing from 
Bermuda after some delay, they at length arrived in 
the vicinity of Port Royal. 

There news was brought which must have been 
particularly grievous to Dr. Woodward returning, 
as he supposed, to meet his old Indian friends. 
Another tribe of Indians, they were told, had made 
an incursion, ruined St. Helena and ravaged the 
country as far north as the Ashley river. 

The question now was to find a suitable place for 
a settlement A number of points were examined. 
Then it was thought best to see what is now the 
locality of Charleston. Sailing thither they entered 
the harbor and landed on the first high point on 
the western bank of the Ashley. The ground on 
which they settled was then named Albemarle 
Point This was in April 1670 and the settlement 
thus started was the b^inning of Charleston. 

It was not long after the landing before Dr. 
Woodward was among the Indians again. How 
much this was due tQ his personal inclination and 
how much to other causes we cannot telL Pro- 
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bably however, there was great need of the visit 
for the safety of the colony. The incursion of the 
Westoes had filled the whole country with alarm 
and disturbed the friendly tribea In such con- 
ditions what could do so much to restore tranquillity 
as for this Indian's friend and experienced master 
of Indian diplomacy to go back and live among 
them for a few weeks ? During the time thus spent 
he seems to have journeyed to a great distance, for 
on his return in September he wrote to Sir John 
Yeamans "of a country he had discovered, lying 
west by north fourteen days' travel after the Indian 
manner of marching and so delicious, pleasant and 
fruitful that, were it cultivated, it doubtless would 
prove a second paradise." 

Following the direction here g^ven and the dis- 
tance, leads back from the coast as far as the 
Appalachian ranges of our northern Georgia and 
western Carolinas, where mountains and valleys and 
pine forests may Well have filled the explorer with 
delight. Especially when we remember that it 
was in the summer and that he bad lived for many 
years in the West Indies, we can understand how 
these salubrious highlands may have seemed to him a 
paradise. In our own times great numbers go up 
from the sea coast at this season to the same attrac- 
tive retreats. The query rises whether the Indians 
of the coast were not accustomed before the white 
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man came to betake themselves to the mountains 
in the summer. Possibly such an annual excursion 
was the occasion of Woodward's journey. What- 
ever the event it seems almost anticipatory that on 
the first summer spent by Europeans in Charleston 
one of their number should have been conducted 
thither by his Indian guides. 

Dr. Woodward further reported in his letter that 
he had formed a league with the highest ruler of all 
the petty chiefs in this new country and that, in 
the lack of provisions for the colony, he had been 
able to obtain supplies from the natives. 

This letter evidently made an impression for Sir 
John at once desired him to undertake explorations 
in Virginia, which he entered upon the next year, 
1671. It was probably to obtain the necessary funds 
that Dr. Woodward at this time made a will which 
is still' preserved in the Charleston archives, describ- 
ing the hazards of the adventure and bequeathing 
the whole of his property to Sir John Yeamans. 
We are not informed of the discoveries resulting 
from this enterprise. 

But perhaps the absence of Woodward from 
Charleston may explain a sudden change in the 
relations of the Indians to the settlement at just 
this time. The tribe of Kussoes came out on the 
side of the Spaniards and openly declared their 
purpose to help in destroying the English colony. 
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No one was versed in the policy of conciliation. 
The leaders were for the sword and war. 

One of these leaders now was John Godfrey. 
He had arrived from Barbadoes in the spring and 
been put forward at once to a position of respon- 
sible duties. On the rise of the Indian trouble 
popular .opinion turned quickly to him and he and 
Thomas Gray were appointed to be captains and to 
marshal the fighting forces against the savages. 
They did their work with great vigor. Before a 
week had ended, their troops had gone into the 
enemy's country, surprised and captured many and 
compelled the tribe to sue for mercy. 

This seems to have been effective in its way. 
But the way was not that of Henry Woodward ; at 
least we do not find him ever engaged thus. His 
method was that of gentleness and persuasion, as 
of a man who was dealing with his brother men. 
So he had no need to subdue the natives of the 
forest for he made them his friends. 

His services to the colony were of exceeding value. 
He stood continually as the medium of communi- 
cation with the Indians. Knowing their language 
he was a ready interpreter and the Governor and 
Council employed him in making treaties. In 1 674, 
he was commissioned to treat with the Indians of 
Edisto for the purchase of that island and was given 
a fifth of the profits of the trade. Two years later 
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in 1676, the Earl of Shaftesbury engaged htm, at 
his own expense, to explore the country of the 
Westoes and Cussatoes, with the result of establish- 
ing a treaty of peace and friendship between these 
peoples and the English. In Governor West's time 
be fell into disfavor and was fined for some misde- 
meanor on account of which he left the province. 
But he was pardoned and commissioned to return 
and make further explorations. The accounts which 
have come down to the present time over two cen- 
turies give one the impression of a unique character. 
His wisdom and benignity in dealing with the 
natives seem extraordinary. If there had been 
more settlers like him how it would have changed 
the Indian problem ! 

He was probably somewhat advanced in life at 
the time of his marriage to Mary Godfrey. His 
father in law was a man of quite different traits as 
we have already seen. He was combative rather 
than conciliatory, a kind of natural military leader. 
It would be interesting to know something more 
of their relations to one another in the family, if it 
were possible. 

John Godfrey had doubtless been a man of prom- 
inence in the colony at Barbadoes, for on arriving 
at Charleston he was treated as such. We find him 
frbm time Co time in many offices of trust Before 
he had been there a year he was a member of the 
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Governor's Council and of a commission appointed 
to survey for new town sites, and the following 
year he was a deputy in the Parliament 

His chief distinction, however, was that of a sol- 
dier. In less than a year after the raid by which 
the Kussoe Indians were brought to terms, trouble 
arose in another quarter from the Westoes whose 
hostility seems also to have been fomented by Span- 
iards. The Grand Council resolved to send an 
expedition to put down this movement and it was 
put under the command of Godfrey who was now 
appointed Lieutenant Colonel. With his usual 
celerity he was soon on the track of the Spaniards 
with a company of fifty men. The enemy did not 
await his attack but retreated to St Augustine, 
while the Westoes were equally unwilling to risk 
an engagement Thus quiet was again restored. 

A few years passed and then an event occurred 
which stirred the people of Charleston as nothing 
had done. A company of Scotch settlers had started 
a colony at Port Royal. Indications appeared 
that the Spaniards were planning to attack them 
and they looked to Charleston for help. This was 
delayed till the Spaniards fell upon the place in the 
summer of 1686, killed some of the inhabitants, 
took others prisoners and utterly rooted up the set- 
tlement. At the same time they landed on the 
Edisto and sacked the houses of Governor Morton 
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and Secretary Grimball of Charleston, killing the 
Governor's brother in law and pillaging their plan- 
tations. 

This was a blow at Charleston. Measures were 
immediately taken to strike back at the Spaniards 
on their own ground. Two vessels were fitted out 
with four hundred men and were ready to sail for 
the conquest of St Augustine, when suddenly 
a new Governor arrived on the scene and stopped 
the proceedings. King Charles was bent on keep- 
ing a nominal peace with Spain and his indignant 
subjects in America were forced to curb their resent- 
ment. Thus Colonel Godfrey was kept from the 
greatest expedition he had ever undertaken, and 
what might have been another page of American 
history remained unwritten. Viewing the incident 
in the light of subsequent events connected with 
Spanish dominion on the western continent, even 
down to the nineteenth century, we cannot help 
feeling that a great opportunity was then thrown 
away and that the caprice of a slavish policy 
thwarted a movement in the interest of justice and 
patriotism which might have averted two hundred 
years of repeated atrocities. 

As Charleston was colonized so largely from 
Barbadoes communication with that island was 
frequent and new settlers continued to come from 
there for many years. One of these was Robert 
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Gibbes, Esq. who arrived in April 1693 on the 
Lt^al Jamaica, "a ship commonly called the 
Privateer vessel." There were certain suspicions 
attaching to this craft on account of which those 
on board were all placed under bonds. In this 
very year, however, Robert Gibbes is named as a 
member of the General Assembly from Colleton 
County. 

He came to Charleston at a time of popular 
agitation and entered into this himself with no 
little interest The movement was against alleged 
abuses in the administration and for the security of 
certain rights of the people. The inhabitants of 
one particular locality were especially obnoxious 
to the authoriries during this struggle and were 
known as "the Goose Creek men." Gibbes be- 
came a leader in this set though it is not clear 
what part he played. The commotion finally took 
the form of a petition and in the end resulted in 
the concession of valuable privileges. 

Robert Gibbes was a man of ability and of am- 
bition. He devoted himself to politics and gained 
one position after another dll he reached the high- 
est offices in the colony. He was a sheriff and 
somehow acquired the title of Colonel : then he 
received from the Proprietors the appointment of 
chief justice and finally became governor. The 
means he used for obtaining the governorship, 
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however, were questioned and it was not long be- 
fore he was superseded. Still he retained the 
office to the end of the year and the historian says 
that " his administration was marked by wise enact- 
ment and the undisturbed prosperity of the people." 
A son of Hon. Robert Gibbes was Col. John 
Gibbes. He married Mary Woodward who was a 
granddaughter of Dr. Henry Woodward and Mary 
Godfrey — her father being Col. John Woodward. 
A daughter of Col. John Gibbes and his wife Mary 
Woodward was Sarah Gibbes who became the 
wife of Mr. John Matthews and the mother of his 
children. Thus it appears that Lois Matthews, the 
mother of Mrs. Hazlehurst, was descended from 
a number of prominent founders of Charleston. 
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Revolutionary Times 

IfBTniURING the period of the American 

II ^A Jl Revolution Messrs. John Matthewes, Jr., 
IbJBSbI Thomas Heyward, Jr. and George Abbott 
Hall were among the foremost patriots of South 
Carolina. Mrs. Heyward and Mrs. Hall were sisters 
of Mr. Matthewes and another sister was the wife of 
Godin Guerard. Their father was John Matthewes, 
Sr. whose wife was Sarah Gibbes, and he was a son 
of Anthony Matthewes whose well preserved tomb- 
stone may be seen in the yard of the old "Circular " 
Church in Charleston carved with his coat of arms 
and the inscription, "Bom in London in 1661. 
Died 23d August 1733 in the 74th year of his age." 
It is not clear at what time this Matthewes family 
removed from London to America. It seems prob- 
able, however, that business interests kept them for 
a considerable period in close connection with both 
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London and Charleston as was often the case with 
the more prominent families of the colony. This 
is confirmed by the fact that Lois Matthewes, accord- 
ing to her daughter's Journal, was born in England. 
It is also significant that Mr. Hall was a native of 
England and that Mr. Heyward was educated at 
the Temple in London. It is not altogether improb- 
able that this association of the family with the two 
cities may have reached back to the very beginning 
of Charleston ; for among the founders there was 
a Maurice Matthews who came from England in 
i66g and an Edward Matthews who is mentioned 
but two years later, Maurice Matthews was elected 
to the parliaments of 1670 and 1671, was a member 
of the grand council of 1672 and of Governor 
Morton's council in 1682 and was a captain of the 
military forces prepared for the expedition against 
St Augustine in 1686. It seems very likely that 
Anthony Matthews was of the same family and 
that in this way he and his children were led to 
Charleston. 

Whether this was so or not we can see that the 
family must have been closely identified with Eng- 
land in the period previous to the Revolution. In 
no sense were they strangers to the mother country 
or its court, its parliaments and the sentiments of 
English people. However deeply interested they 
had become in the colonies and in their rights they 
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must have seen the other side also. We might 
suppose that this would have kept them from sym- 
pathy with the uprising in America. But in Eng- 
land as well as on this side of the sea there was a 
colonial cause and a great party opposed to the 
high-handed proceedings of the king. The struj^te 
was for sound government throughout the empire. 
Their acquaintance with England gave them a clear 
understanding of this and a realization of the 
strength of moral forces that were sure to be with 
the colonies. This gave to the cause a nobler 
dignity and showed its larger aspects, expressed so 
well by Christopher Gadsden in the congress of 
1765 at New York: "We should stand upon the 
broad common ground of those natural rights that 
we all feel and know as men and as descendants of 
Englishmen." 

Mr. Hall was one of the most forward in the 
movement for asserting the rights of the colonies. 
A bold step was taken at Charleston in July, 1774. 
when a mass meeting was held, resolutions adopted 
and a committee of ninety-nine chosen to corre- 
spond with similar committees of other colonies to 
cany the resolutions into effect Thirty members 
of this committee were from Charleston and Mr. 
Hall was second on the list A few months later, 
in January, the provincial congress met and Mr. 
Matthewes and Mr. Heyward were on its roll of 
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members. It was resolved to form a patriotic 
" association," articles were drawn up which every 
member signed and a committee of twenty^st:! was 
chosen to obtain the signatures of the people. Mr. 
Hall was one of this committee and within four 
days it was reported that almost every man in 
Charleston had put his name to the roll Military 
preparations followed. A commission was appointed 
to fit out an armed vessel ; another to stamp, 
sign and issue bills to the amount of ;^ioo,ooo for 
the payment of an artillery regiment and a third to 
procure clothing and supplies for two infantry regi- 
ments and a regiment of rangers. Mr. Hall was a 
member of each of these commissions and prom- 
inent in the naval board. 

Mr. Heyward was likewise active in the colonial 
congress, being one of the council of safety, serving 
on various committees and going in 1776 to the 
Continental Congress in Philadelphia where he 
became a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

The service of Mr. Matthewes was no less 
marked. He was especially sought for duties 
requiring poise of judgment and prudence in council. 
He was placed on many important committees, 
became a judge of court in 1776, governor of the 
state in 17S2 and a member of the Continental 
Congress in 1784. 

What may have been the mutual relations of 
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three such men belonging to one family, in times 
so critical and in an undertaking so momentous is 
a theme for the imagination. We can be sure 
that each brought to the others inspiration, wisdom 
and courage and that the united influence of the 
three was mighty in the shaping of events. 

An incident illustrates their mettle. When Mr. 
Heyward came back from Philadelphia after the 
Declaration of Independence had been made, his 
father took him to task : "A bold and precipitate 
measure I think. Undisciplined militia like ours 
cannot stand against the trained armies of the king. 
We shall surely be beaten." " No doubt," was the 
reply. " What shall we do then ? " " Raise another 
army and keep up the struggle." " What, to be 
beaten again?" "Certainly, and the same may 
follow over and over again ; but we shall become 
reconciled to the evils of war and acquiring mili- 
tary experience, shall ultimately gain the victory." 

AH interests now had to bend to the movement 
for independence. This was the case in church 
affairs as well as elsewhere. Mr. Hall had once 
been a warden of St Michael's Chitrch and was at 
this time one of the vestry as was Mr. Heyward 
also. In the summer of 1774 a few weeks after 
the great mass meeting and when the popular 
feeling was intense, the assistant minister took 
occasion on a Sunday to preach upon the duties of 
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citizens to their rulers reflecting severely upon the 
conduct of the Charleston people. The vestry at 
once took up the subject, expressed their minds 
upon the "impropriety of entering on politics in 
the pulpit " and asked for an explanation. The 
explanation was given but not in satisfactory 
terms and forthwith a meeting of the parish was 
called which resulted in a summary dismission 
before the end of the week. The senior minister. 
Rev. Robert Cooper, held his position for nearly 
two years, till after the battle with Sir Henry 
Clinton's fleet in Charleston harbor, when he was 
asked to take the oath of allegiance and refusing 
was also dismissed from his charge. With the 
sound of the enemy's guns at their very docks it is 
not strange that the people insisted upon their 
minister's accepting their cause, though, at this 
distance and in the clear light of history, no one 
can withhold the admiration due to fidelity to honest 
convictions. 

Charleston was the center of military operations 
in the South, and those who had been active in pro- 
moting the Revolution became leading spirits in 
carrying on the war and were conspicuous sufferers 
in times of disaster. This was especially so when 
Charleston fell into the hands of the British. At 
that time Mr Matthewes was in Congress at 
Philadelphia but his brothers in law were in 
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Charleston and both held commissions as captains 
of the militia. " After they had surrendered their 
swords," Garden tells us, " they were assailed on 
the street by a party of British officers who tore 
the cockades from their hats and trampled on them, 
while they pelted the prisoners with filth and in- 
sulted them with ribaldry." Not long after this a 
large number of the prisoners, who supposed that 
the terms of capitulation gave them personal 
security, were suddenly arrested, taken on board a 
prison ship and hurried off to St Augustine, 
Florida, where they were held in confinement. 
Mr. Hall and Mr. Heyward were among these and 
there were seventy-five others. This seemed like 
an act of wanton and needless cruelty as well as a 
breach of faith and caused great indignation. 

It was particularly hard for the families of the 
exiles, their wives and children being left a prey 
to all manner of anxieties. Mrs. Hall and Mrs. 
Heyward being sisters lived together in the same 
house, and to make their anxiety the harder to 
bear, it was a house with many little children. 
There was no lack, however, of a resolute and 
courageous spirit At one time there came a 
report of a great victory for the Brirish at Guilford 
and they ordered the city to be illuminated in 
honor of it. But the front of this house was dark. 
An officer came and demanded why there were no 
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lights in the windows. Mrs. Heyward answered, 
" Can I celebrate your victory while my husband is 
a prisoner at St Augustine?" "That is of little 
consequence," said the oflBcer, " Green is defeated 
and the last hopes of the rebellion are crushed ; you 
shall illuminate." "Not a light," was the reply. 
"Then I will return and level your house to the 
ground." But he could not move her. She held 
out still that she would not illuminate and she did 
not 

But for Mrs. Hall this tension of feeling and of 
will had a fatal ending. She fell into a lingering 
illness and with her little children about her and 
her husband gone, her strength ebbed away. May 
1 2th, the anniversary of the capture of the city 
came, and the British gave orders to celebrate the 
event and to illuminate again. But as before this 
house was dark and Mrs. Hey^vard stood like a 
rock. A mob was quickly gathered and made an 
attack with brickbats and other missiles. Such 
violence was too much for Mrs. Hall's endurance 
and in the tumult she passed away. 

Mrs. Heyward was a woman of remarkable 
beauty and personal grace as well as of indomitable 
will. She had the habit of command rather than 
of receiving orders. She felt under the strongest 
obligations too, not to trifle with the principles for 
which her husband was in exile. Her convictions 
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were clear and she would be true to them. The 
stand was costly, however. She could not come 
out of such experiences and be as she had been 
before. They took too much out of her life. It 
was only about a year later that she went to join 
her sister. 

While such things were occurring in their homes 
the men at St Augustine were doing their best to 
keep up heart and hope. Mr. Heyward in par- 
ticular was sanguine and cheery. Ready wit and a 
constant flow of jovial humor breaking out in odd 
jokes and mirthful songs helped amazingly to drive 
away despondency. Meanwhile their friends in 
the government were not idle. Especially Mr. 
Matthewes, as a leading representative of the South 
at Philadelphia, was doing all in his power. A bill 
was passed in Congress authorizing an exchange of 
prisoners, and then General Washington was urged 
to take into especial account the case of these 
prisoners at St. Augustine. 

On this subject General Washington wrote to 
Mr. Matthewes on February 26, 1781 : 

"Your favor of the 15th was not received till 
this morning. I am so totally unacquainted with 
the state of the Southern prisoners that I did not 
choose to enter into a negotiation with Sir Henry 
Clinton on the idea of a general exchange although 
liberty was given me by Congress. Nothing par- 
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ticular has therefore been done respecting the 
gentlemen who are confined at St Augustine, as 
it could not be supposed that the enemy would 
consent to a partial exchange of persons of the 
most considerable influence in the southern states, 
and who besides are pretended to have rendered 
themselves obnoxious. Indeed, whenever a nego- 
tiation is entered upon, I foresee difficulties in 
procuring the liberation of those gentlemen, who 
are most of them eminent in the civil' line, as we 
have none of similar rank in our possession to 
exchange for them. However, when the matter is 
gone into, you may be assured that all possible 
attention shall be paid to them, not only from my 
own inclination to serve them but in obedience to 
an act of Congress which directs that particular 
regard shall be had to them in the negotiation of 
the exchanges of southern prisoners. The interest 
you take in them will be an additional consideration." 

It was several months after the writing of this 
letter before the exchange was effected. But in 
due time it came and the prisoners were taken to 
Philadelphia. 

At the close of the war Mr. Hey ward resumed 
his judicial duties and Mr. Hall was appointed by 
President Washington to be the collector of the 
port of Charleston. Concerning this appointment 
Washington wrote, May 5, 1789, to Hon. Edward 
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Rutledge who had reconunended Mr. Hal), as 
follows : 

" I anticipate that one of the most difficult and 
delicate parts of the duties of my office will be that 
which relates to nominations for appointmentSL I 
receive with the more satisfaction the strong testi- 
monials in behalf of Mr. Hall, because I hope they 
will tend to supersede difficulty in this instance. 
.... Nothing could be more agreeable to me 
than to have one candidate brought forward for 
every office with such clear pretensions as to secure 
him against competition." 

Having received the appointment Mr. Hall held 
the office till his death which occurred August 
I, 1791- 
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Virginia and North Carolina Ancestry 

|N a comprehensive view the colonization 
1 of Virginia and the Carolinas and that <?£ 
New England helonged to the same 
movement. They differed in many particulars at 
the start and, coming under conditions of climate 
and general environment that were unlike, they 
developed in ways to present many striking 
contrasts. But they proceeded from the same 
sources and as time goes on they become merged 
in the same result 

One mark of identity may be seen in the repeti- 
tion of the same family names in the separate 
colonies. Often these names occur in the early 
records with the same Christian name in the South 
as in the North and then, following the families in 
their dispersion, the names will be found all over 
the country westward to the Pacific coast. This is 
the case with many of the surnames in this book. 
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There were Plants on the James river as well as 
in New England, and the names Parrish, Cooper, 
Powell, Bassett, Hall, Matthewes, Gibbes, Wilson, 
Ross, Bennett, Grimes, Redding, Taylor, Halloway, 
Holt, Lane, Battle and Alford were common to the 
Northern and Southern colonies. The Ross families 
are noticeable in this way. There was an Alexander 
Ross in New Hampshire in 1688, another at Mt 
Holly, New Jersey, who came from Scotland before 
1752, another, also from Scotland, who was an 
officer of the British army in the Revolutionary 
war and another in Old Norfolk county, Virginia as 
early as 1658, who was probably the progenitor of 
the Ross family of North Carolina and Georgia. 
Again we find a John and a James tn Pennsyl- 
vania, a Hugh, in Berwick, Maine, a William in 
New Kent county, Virginia and all these names 
repeated in the Rosses of North Carolina. It 
seems highly probable from this that the several 
American families are alt from a common Scottish 
ancestry. 

Mr. Luke Ross, who went with his family to 
Macon in 1721, was a native of Williamston, 
North Carolina where his father John Ross and 
his grandfather William Ross had lived and 
brought up their families. It is recorded of William 
Ross that he bought of Edmund Smithwick, 
March 25, 1749, one hundred and forty-seven acres 
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of land for which he paid £^2^, and the boundaries 
indicate that this was the homestead. This seems 
to fix the time of his coming to WiHiamston. 
Previous to that is a deed of Oct 1 2, 1 742, in 
which William Ross sold seventy-four acres of land 
with houses and orchards at Creswell, from which 
it would seem that his home had been there up to 
this time. 

In February, 1760, William Ross deeded two 
tracts of land containing fifty acres each to John 
Ross, and fifty acres more, including his house and 
plantation, to William Ross, Jr., from which it would 
seem that these were his two sons. William Ross 
Jr. was the father of a large family among whom 
were the Rev. Martin Ross and the Rev, Reuben 
Ross who were distinguished Baptist ministers. 
A book entitled The Life and Titnes of Elder 
Reuben Ross by his son James Ross says that " the 
family came originally from Scotland and settled in 
Virginia, branches emigrating into Maryland and 
Virginia. William Ross emigrated from Virginia 
to Martin county. North Carolina. He was born 
August 9, 1731, O. S." 

Alexander Ross, who was in Old Norfolk 
county, Virginia in 165S, mentions in his will two 
sons, John and Alexander ; and the former of these, 
called John Ross Sr., mentions in his will, Oct. 20, 
1 712, his two sons of the same names, John and 
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Alexander, Some twenty-five years later the two 
brothers John and Alexander Ro^ from Norfolk 
were land owners at Edenton, North Carolina and 
in 1753 Alexander bought an extensive tract on 
the west side of the Scuppemong river in the 
vicinity of CreswelL This indicates plainly that 
William Ross was of this Norfolk family though 
it does not appear exactly who was his father. 
When he bought the property at Williamston 
the deed was signed by John Ross as a witness. 
This, however, gives no intimation of the rela- 
tionship. 

The mother of Mr. Luke Ross was Elizabeth 
Bennett, a daughter of Thomas Bennett, who was at 
Williamston as early as 1735, when he bought two 
hundred acres of land on the south side of 
" Morrotuck " river. The evidence is quite clear 
that this Bennett family also came from Virginia, 
though a like uncertainty is found as to the parent- 
age of Thomas Bennett There is a record of the 
transportation into Perquimans county, in July 
1700, of John Bennett with his wife Rose and 
four children, one of whom was Thomas. It 
seems probable that this child was the same person 
who was afterward at Williamston, in which case 
the home is known from which he came. 

Among the early settlers in Virginia there were 
a number of the name Bennett who seem to have 
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been of a wealthr and influential London family. 
Of these Robert Bennett was in Virginia before 
1624, and between 1637 and 1642 lands to the 
amount of 6700 acres were granted to Richard 
Bennett who was probably a brother of Robert, 
and other amounts ranging from 300 to 1 200 acres, 
to Ambrose Bennett, Morris Bennett, Thomas 
Bennett, William Bennett and Philip Bennett 
Richard Bennett had previously received, in 1636, 
a grant of 350 acres between Nansemond and 
Elizabeth rivers, and jooo acres in this region were 
added in 1637. Philip Bennett's possessions were 
also in this vicinity. 

As time went by, it was but natural for members 
of the families living here to go back into the 
adjacent country of North Carolina. Indeed there 
is evidence that the route of travel from Virginia 
to Albemarle Sound was up the Nansemond to 
Suffolk and thence down a creek that is still called 
Bennett's creek into the Chowan river. The first 
settlement in North Carolina was in Perquimans 
county and we may assume that John Bennett and 
his family came this way from some old Bennett 
homestead in the region of Norfolk. 

Richard Bennett was a man of distinction among 
the settlers. He first took part in colonial affairs 
as burgess from Warrosquoyeake in October, 1629 
and was governor of the colony from 1652 to 1655. 
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In 1666, he was commander of the militia of three 
of the four military districts into which Virginia 
was divided, with the rank of major general, and 
was a member of the council as late as 1764. It 
would be gratifying if the relation of Thomas 
Bennett to these early settlers could be traced but 
for this we must wait the result of fuller historical 
researches. 

The wife of Mr. Luke Ross was Mary Grimes, 
a daughter of Thomas Grimes of Edgecomb 
county, North Carolina. When he came to this 
part of the country does not appear nor is his 
parentage known. The indications are plain, how- 
ever, that he also was of an old Norfolk family. 
The name Grimes occurs in the list of immigrants 
to Virginia in 1635 and from that time onward 
appears repeatedly in the Norfolk records. In 
1 76 1, a Thomas Grimes was vestryman of Ports- 
mouth parish and his death is recorded in 1 782. 
No doubt this resident of Edgecomb county was 
of the same ancestry. 

The wife of Thomas Grimes and the mother of 
Mrs. Luke Ross was a Llewellyn. Of her there 
is positive evidence that she came from Norfolk 
county. Her father William Llewellyn died in 
Virginia and his will, drawn in 1751, names his wife 
Frances and their children ; and the will of Frances 
Llewellyn, naming the same children, was drawn in 
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North Carolina in 17 70 and is to be seen in the 
Martin county records at Columbia. It seems not 
improbable that the Grimes and Llewellyn families 
on account of a neighborly acquaintance in Virginia 
were drawn to cultivate a closer friendship in the 
new settlements and that this led ultimately to 
the marriage. 

It thus appears that these four North Carolina 
families represented by Mr. and Mrs. Luke Ross, 
had each in turn come thither from the same older 
colony, bringing with them, no doubt, the tradi- 
tions, usages and modes of life that belonged to 
Virginia, to modify them for a while in that pecu- 
liar environment and then plant them afresh in the 
soil of Georgia. 

In each of the marriages of Mr. J. B. Ross his 
wife was a lady of Georgia family. The first was 
Miss Ann Lane Holt of Baldwin county, a daugh- 
ter of Tarpley Holt whose wife was Betsey Lane 
Flewellyn ; and the second wife, who was Mrs. 
Robert H. Plant's mother, was her cousin. Miss 
Martha Leonora Redding, a daughter of William 
Chambliss Redding whose wife was Margaret E. 
Flewellyn. 

Mr. W. C. Redding was a son of Anderson 
Redding and his wife Elizabeth Delilah Parham 
and a grandson on his father's side of William and 
Patty (Parham) Redding and on his mother's side 
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of Haddon and Argen Parham. These were all 

Baldwin county people, as the records at Milledge- 
ville fully show, but whence they came to this part 
of the country is not clear. The names Redding 
and Parham are both found in the older north- 
eastern counties of North Carolina which is sug- 
gestive. Tradition says that Anderson Redding 
came from Virginia. If this means from Norfolk 
or Nansemond county he might have been of the 
same family which is found in eastern North Caro- 
lina. He was a soldier in the colonial army in the 
Revolutionary war and was present at the surrender 
of ComwaUis at Yorktown. In his old age he 
took^eat delight in recalling the events of the 
war. and the impressive scene of the surrender of 
the British and was often overcome with emotion 
as he described the various incidents of his army 
experience. He came to Georgia in 1782 and 
settled on land subsequently included in Baldwin 
county where he Hved for upward of forty years 
and then followed his son to Monroe county where 
he remained for the rest of his life. Mr. William 
Chambliss Redding, his son, was a man of much 
influence both in civil and ecclesiastical affairs. 
He represented his county in the Legislature of 
Georgia and was earnestly devoted to the Methodist 
church of which he was an honored member. 

The parents of Mrs. Redding, as also of Mrs. 
Tarpley Holt, were Abner Flewellyn and his wife 
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Ann Lane, who came together from the vicinity of 
Enfield. Halifax county, North Carolina where 
both were probably born and brought up. William 
FIewell3m of Halifax county was the father of 
Abner. His wife was Betsey Holloway and his 
parents were Dick Flewellyn and Betsey Taylor his 
wife. Mr. and Mrs. William Flewellyn were the 
parents of one daughter and seven sons who are 
all mentioned in his will which is recorded at 
Halifax. Living in the same neighborhood was 
also the family of Richard Flewellyn who may 
have been the brother of William. In this family 
was one son, Eaton Flewellyn, and four daughters. 
There were Flewellyns in Norfolk county, Vir- 
ginia, as early as 1668, In a neighborhood not far 
from where the Llewellyns lived. Undoubtedly 
the Flewellyns of Halifax county. North Carolina, 
went from this region as did the Llewellyns of 
Edgecomb county. 

The name Flewellyn is said to be originally the 
same as the Welch Llewellyn, and there is a story 
in the family of two little boys who were rescued 
in the wrecking of a ship loaded with immigrants, 
one of whom pronounced his name so that it was 
understood Llewellyn and the other Flewellyn; 
whence the brothers were called differently and 
handed down the different pronunciations to their 
respective descendants. 
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Abner FlewelljTi ran away from home at the age 
of fifteen or younger, and went to Buenos Ayres 
for a year, after which he returned and enlisted in 
the Continental army for the Revolutionary war. 
He seems to have lived in North Carolina till after 
the war and probably till after his father's death in 
1786. It does not appear at exactly what time he 
removed to Georgia, but in 1797, according to 
White's Historical Collection, he was a Major of 
the Second Battalion of Militia from Walton 
county. He too became a member of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church and continued such for 
thirteen years till his death in 1 8 1 5. 

His wife was a daughter of William and Eliza- 
beth (Alford) Lane, also of Halifax, where the 
Lanes were among the early settlers. The father 
of William Lane was Benjamin Lane, whose name 
is found in a jury list of Bertie and Edgecomb 
counties February 25, 1739-40, and who received 
a grant of 250 acres of land in Edgecomb county 
from the North Carolina House of Burgesses 
December i, 1744. At about the same time, 
but beginning earlier in 1737-38, Joseph Lane 
received a number of grants of land amounting in 
all to 2770 acres in this same county, and Thomas 
Lane likewise, in 1739, received a grant of 400 
acres in Edgecomb county and in r 743 two grants 
of 400 acres each in Craven county. At this same 
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time Walter Lane was prominent as a bui^ess 
from Newbeme, and in 1746 received a grant of 
270 acres in Craven county. It seems probable 
that these four were related. Possibly they were 
from the same household. William Lane was 
doubtless brought up on the farm thus granted to 
his father, and reared his own family on the same 
estate. He had two sons, William and Joseph, and 
five daughters, Jane, Patty, Ann, Elizabeth and 
Tabitha who are all mentioned in his will, which 
was drawn in 1 786 and is in the archives at Halifajc. 
Ill these archives, also, is found the name of Lod- 
wick Alford who is called of Granville county, but 
is a land owner in Halifax between 1744 and 175S. 
As this is not a common name it seems probable 
that he was the father of Mrs. Elizabeth (Alford) 
Lane. 

The tracing of this group of families along the 
course of their migration, backward up the stream, 
as we might say, to the fountain liead, is significant 
not for this group only, but as illustrative of a general 
movement covering over a hundred years, in which 
the children of southeastern Virginia and eastern 
North Carolina gradually spread over Georgia and 
the regions beyond to Louisiana and Texas. It was 
similar to the movement from other parts of Vir- 
ginia and from western North Carolina into Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and westward and the movement 
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from states farther north along the same parallels to 
the interior and the northwest These several move- 
ments and still others that might be named some- 
times overlapped and became commingled, but still 
there is a distinct trend to be marked in each and 
resultant characteristics in the people of different 
parts of the country. 

In the past there has been a disposition to dwell 
upon the characteristics of those who first occupied 
the country from the old world as offering strong 
contrasts in the several colonies. But a more care- 
ful examination of historical materials leads to the 
conclusion that these contrasts were not so great as 
has been supposed. With all their differences of 
creed and social rank they were substantially of 
one stock. 

But the development of the people in their new 
abodes under environment and conditions the most 
varied has resulted in diversities of traits and gifts 
and powers that are unlimited. In this diversity 
when joined to a unity of patriotic interest lies the 
strength and glory of the nation. 

Such a thought adds not only zest but the high- 
est dignity to an examination of the processes of 
family growth and distribution. 
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CHAPTER X 

Journal of Elizabeth Hall Hazlehurst 

OJECORDS of Mrs. Elizabeth Hazlehurst, 
daughter of George Abbott Hall and 
Lois Hall and wife of Robert Hazle- 
hurst. . 

George Abbott Hall, born in Bristol, England, 
the first collector in the Custom House in 
Charleston, S. C, and appointed by General 
Washington. 

Lois Hall (Miss Matthews) born in England.' 

Elizabeth Hall, eldest daughter of George 
Abbott Hall Esq., bom March 5, 1765. 

Crossed the Atlantic April 1765. 

Returned to America 1 769. 

War with England 1775. 

Driven from the City of Charleston by Prevost's 
Army 1779. 

Siege and surrender of Charleston 1 78a 
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Pestilence broke out 1 780, and death of a little 
brother 178a 

Had the camp fever and at the point of death 
178a 

My father George Abbott Hall sent to St 
Augustine 1781. 

Death of my mother Mrs. Hall, May 12, 1781. 

My father's return from St. Augustine 1781. 

Went to Philadelphia in a cartel vessel with the 
whole family, eight children, myself the eldest aged 
sixteen. 

Death of my aunt Mrs. Heyward in Philadel- 
phia — to whom was given the prize of beauty by 
General Washington at the ball given at the birth 
of the Dauphin of France — 1782. 

Found a friend in a strange land in Mrs. Brewton 
in 1782. 

Returned to Charleston in a cartel, the only pro- 
tector of eight sisters and brothers, aged eighteen 

1783. 

1786 went to Philadelphia for my health by 
water in June — returned home restored to health 
October 1786. 

Married to Robert Hazlehurst Esq., a native of 
Manchester, England, 29 May 1 788. 

A daughter bom 2 December 1 789, named 
Juliana. 

My second daughter bom, Lois Hall, 29 July 
1791. 
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My father died i August 1791. 

Went to Philadelphia by water and travelled by 
land through the United States 1791. 

Returned home with my two children and hus- 
band. 

A daughter born 18 November 1792, named 
Elizabeth Rutledge. 

Removed into our home on East Bay 1 794. 
'A daughter bom 2 March 1794, named May. 

A son 28 September 1 795, named Robert. 

My sister Harriet Hall drowned on a visit from 
the city to the country. 

A son bom 6 September 1797, named George 
Abbott. 

Death of my husband's nephew John Hazlehurst 
by yellow fever, just of age and entered into the 
partnership. 

A daughter bom October 31, 1799, named 
Caroline. She died at two and a half years old 
1802. 

I had a severe illness 1803. 

A daughter bom 19 August 1805, named Sarah 
Harriet. 

A sister and brother married 1S05. 

Embargo 1807. 

My husband failed 1809 and put down our 
carriage. 

Removed from our house 1809. 
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Death of my sister Juliet Hall in Boston 181 1. 

Tornado 181 1. 

Earthquake 1812. 

Death of my faithful servant Minerva 1812. 

April 1812, go to the altar with my four 
daughters. 

18 1 2 the great comet and several phenomena in 
the heavens. 

Removed to the house in Church street 1813. 

1814 a severe nervous illness. 

Set up our family altar 1815. 

My eldest son engaged to be married to Elizabeth 
Petingale Wilson 18 16. 

Married 20 March 1817. 

From August to November dreadful pestilence ; 
6th August Bishop Dehon died ; in September my 
daughter Harriet dangerously ill with the stranger's 
fever. 

My daughter in law communed October 181 7. 

My first grandchild born 20 E>ecember 1817, 
named Sarah Simmons. 

Bought a lot to build on in Meeting street and 
without knowing it found the first stone was laid 9 
of September 181 7, the day nine years that my 
husband failed. 

Our son and family live near us. 

Removed to our new house May 16, 1818 ; 
consecrated it by prayer and thanksgiving. 
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My son and family left us to settle in Brunswick, 
Georgia, November 1818. 

My son's second daughter bom 20 April 1819, 
named Elizabeth Mary. 

March 1820, had a visit from my son and his 
family. 

A confirmation held July 5, 1820, at which time 
my daughter Harriet devoted herself to God. 

August '20, 1820, a son bom to my son, named 
Leighton Wilson. 

November 1821, my son George goes to Georgia 
to secure business. He returns home ill with fever 
accompanied by my daughter in law and family 
January 1822. 

Insurrection of the slaves July 1822 and the plot 
discovered. 

1822 my son George enters into business by the 
help of his father. 

1822 my son George engaged to be married to 
Mary Mortimer. They are married February 9, 
1823. 

The great Hurricane September 1822. 

April 24, 1823, my eldest son's second daughter 
kicked by a horse and her life despaired of for 
many days. 

My eldest son's fourth child born 21 April 1S23, 
named Robert. 

Whitsunday May i8, 1823, my young daughter 
Harriet received her first communion. 
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August 10, 1823, my second son's wife became a 
communicant. 

June I, 1823, my brother Dr. Hall received the 
communion. 

February 9, 1824, visit from my eldest son and 
family. 

Sell our bouse previous to sailing for Pbiladephia 
to reside. 

Embarked the istjune 1824, this day thirty-six 
years we sailed for Philadelphia after our marriage. 

My third daughter married to Thomas H. Deas, 
29 May 1824, my wedding day. 

My second son's wife confined 2nd June 1824, a 
daughter named Elizabeth Christina. 

June 5, a storm at sea ; arrive in the river 
Delaware June 7, and land on 10, 1824. 

Meet with joy my husband's relations. 

12 June, my daughter Harriet and myself go to 
Burlington, our destined habitation. 

22 June 1824, a third son born to my eldest son, 
named George Hall. 

September t2, 1824, my husband became a 
communicant 

Removed to the cottage on the Bank March 24, 
1825. 

My sister Sally and niece arrive at Burlington 
June 1825. 

My husband died August 1825. 
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My sister and niece return to Charleston Sep- 
tember 1825. 

November 30, 1825, my eldest son's fourth son 
born, named William Simmons. 

My daughter Harriet lying ill of a fever June 12, 
1826. 

June [826, my eldest son, his wife and family 
of six arrive in Burlington. 

My daughter Harriet again dangerously ill July 
4, 1826. 

My son and family return to Georgia 28 Septem- 
ber 1826. 

6 January 1827, a son born to my daughter, 
named Robert Hazlehurst 

Remove to another house on the Green Bank 
8 March 1827. 

My second son has a daughter June 21, 1827, 
called Martha Mortimer. 

Julian Hazlehurst, son of Robert and Elizabeth 
Petingale Hazlehurst, bom in Georgia the 27 July 
1827, and died in Georgia aged 12 and 10 months, 
(4 May 1840). 

Harriet Octavia Hazlehurst bom in Georgia 28 
January 1829, daughter of Robert and Elizabeth 
Hazlehurst, baptized in St Mary's Church, Burling- 
ton, N. J., by the Rev. Dr. Wharton. 

Died in Georgia in giving birth to her ninth 
child, Elizabeth Petingale Hazlehurst, wife of 
Robert Hazlehurst, Nov. 21, 1830. 
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Record continued by others. 

William Simmons Hazlehurst, son of Elizabeth 
P. and Robert Hazlehurst, died in West Chester 
(Pa), at Mr, Bolman's school, of scarlet fever 
February 9, 1837, buried in West Chester. 

Sarah Simmons Hazlehurst was married to George 
Houston in Georgia Octobers, 1S38. 

Leighton Wilson Hazlehurst was married to 
Mary Jane McNish 30 March 1843. 

Harriet Octavia Hazlehurst was married at St. 
James' Church by the Rev. Dr. Morton to Clement 
B. Babbitt, April 10, 1857 in Philadelphia. 

Clement B. Babbitt died in Philadelphia 17 July 
1 85 7, buried in Kingsessin^ church yard. 

Juliana Hazlehurst, eldest daughter of Robert 
and Elizabeth Hazlehurst, died in Philadelphia 23 
February 1859, buried in Burlington church yard, 
in her 72 year. 

Robert Hazlehurst Esq., bom in Manchester 
England, died in Burlington, N. J., 24 August 
1826 aged 92, buried in Burlington church yard. 

Died in Burlington, N. J., Elizabeth Hazlehurst 
wife of Robert Hazlehurst, aged 66 and 9 months, 
buried in Burlington church yard. 

Died in Philadelphia, March 25, 1855, Lois Hall 
Hazlehurst, second daughter of Robert and Elizabeth 
Hazlehurst, aged 63, buried in Burlington church 
yard. 
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Died in Charleston, S. C, George Abbott 
Hazlehurst on the 10 April 1858, buried in St. 
Paul's church yard Charleston, S. C. 

Died in Charleston, Charlotte daughter of 
George and Mary Hazlehurst. 

Died in Charleston of yellow fever, Martha 
Hazlehurst daughter of George A. and Mary 
Hazlehurst, September 1S58. 

Died in Charleston of yellow fever, Margaret 
Hazlehurst youngest daughter of Mary and George 
A Hazlehurst, aged \% years 1858. 

Died in Charleston, 15 November 1859, Thomas 
H. Deas aged 79, buried in St. Phillip's church 
yard. 

Died in Charleston, S. C, on the 7 March 1861, 
Mrs. Eliza R. Deas, buried in St. Michael's church 
yard. 

These are the daughters of George Abbott Hall 
and his wife Lois Hall viz. 

Elizabeth Hall married Robert Hazlehurst 

Maria Hall married John Brisbane, 

Louisa Hall married Nathaniel Ingraham. 

Caroline Hall married T. H. Deas. 

Sarah Hall died single. 

Juliet Hall died single. 

Harriet Hall was drowned. 

George Hal! married Miss Anna Dawson. 

John L. Hall married Miss Brown of New York. 
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Died at Sullivan Island, Charleston, S. C, 27 ult 
in the 53rd year of his age. Major John Ladson 
Hall, U. S. Marine Corps. 

Married in Macon, Ga., May 1857, George Hall 
Hazlehurst to Irene NesbiL 

Elizabeth Christina Hazlehurst, eldest daughter 
of George Abbott Hazlehurst, married to Mr. J. Le 
Bruce of Georgetown, S. C. 

Juliana Hazlehurst, fifth daughter of Geo. A. 
Hazlehurst, married by Dr. Hanable to Mr. O. H. 
Dawson of Charleston, S. C. 

Married on 24 February 1863, at Macon, Georgia, 
Harriet Octavia Babbitt to William R. Flemming 
by Bishop Elliott. 

A son bom and died eldest child of Harriet O, 
Flemming and W. R. Flemming. 

A son born 12 October 1S64, second son of 
Harriet O. and William R. Flemming, in Lincoln 
county, Georgia, baptized in St James' church 
Philadelphia by Rev. Dr. H. J. Morton by name 
of Julian Hazlehurst, 19 November 1865. Spon- 
sors Miss S. H. Hazlehurst and Miss Mary Babbitt 

A daughter bom 26 December 1867, in Savan* 
nah, third child of Harriet O. and William R. 
Flemming, baptized by Rev. Mr. McCrea in St. 
John's church. Savannah, by the name of Sarah 
Houston. Sponsors Mr. S. S. Houston and 
George H. Hazlehurst. 
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Julian H. Flemming confirmed in Trinity church 
West Chester, Pa. by Bishop Stevens 28 March 
1877. 

Sarah Simmons Hazlehurst and her sister Eliza* 
beth M. Hazlehurst confirmed by Bishop White in 
St Stephen's church Philadelphia 1833. 

Harriet Octavia Hazlehurst was confirmed in St. 
James' church Philadelphia by Bishop Lee of 
Delaware 27 April 1S45, ^>^^ communed Easter 
day 12 April 1846, in St James' church. 

Harriet Octavia Babbitt sailed for Europe with 
her brother George H. Hazlehurst and Irene his 
wife 6 July 1859 in the Persia for Liverpool, 
arrived in nine days and one hour. 

Returned from Europe in the Africa 24 Nov. 
1859. 

Married by Rev, Thomas Smyth D.D. George 
Edward Hazlehurst son of George Abbott Hazle- 
hurst to Maty M. Forgatie, Charleston, S. C. 

My dearest pet Harriet O. Babbitt left Phil- 
adelphia 10 January 1S61, the year of the southern 
rebellion. 

My dear niece Harriet O. Flemming arrived in 
Philadelphia 14 October 1865, after five years 
absence, with her infant son Julian Hazlehurst. 

Niece H. O. Flemming left Philadelphia to 
return to Savannah 27 March 1S66. 

Died in Macon, Georgia, 11 May 1868 at half 
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past five o'clock, Harriet O. Flemming ; buried in 
the cemetery of that place by the side of her father 
Robert Hazlehurst Esq. 

Died in Macon, Georgia, Robert Hazlehurst 26 
May 1864, in the seventieth year of his age. 

Died in Macon, Georgia, 9 May 1873, Irene 
Nesbit Hazlehurst wife of George H. Hazlehurst 

Died in Philadelphia, 23 January 1877, Mary 
Hazlehurst in the eighty-fourth year of her age ; 
buried in Burlington in the same grave with her 
father Robert Hazlehurst Esq. 

Died in Dade county, Georgia, Sarah Simmons 
Houston 19 December 1874. 

Married in Macon, Georgia, in September, Mary 
H. Plant, daughter of I. C. Plant and Elizabeth, 
to Marshall de Graffenried. 

Died in Brunswick, Georgia, Allston P. Hazle- 
hurst. 

Died Maiy Hazlehurst wife of Leighton Hazle- 
hurst at Brunswick, Georgia. 

Married in Macon, Georgia, by the Rev. Mr. 
Breck of the Presbyterian church, George Hall 
Hazlehurst to Irene Nesbit daughter of James 
Nesbit Esq. of Macon, Georgia. 

A son bom 14 January 1864, James Nesbit. 

A daughter bom 2 March 1867, named Frances 
Wingfield. 

A son born 17 July 1869, named Leighton. 
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Captain Geoi^e Houston died 13 March 1881, 
in Florida. 

Died in Macon, Georgia, Irene wife of George 
H. Hazlehurst. 

Married in Dade county, George H. Hazlehurst 
to Josie Wingfield. 

Bom in Chattanooga, Louisa Wingfield daughter 
of George H. and Josie Hazlehurst 

Born in Chattanooga, Sarah Harriet daughter of 
George H. and JosJe Hazlehurst 

Died in Chattanooga, June 22, 1882, Josie 
Wingfield wife of George H. Hazlehurst ; buried 
in Macon, Georgia. 

Died at Waynesville, Georgia, 2 August 1882, 
Leighton W. Hazlehurst, eldest son of Robert and 
Elizabeth Petingale Hazlehurst 

A short time before his death Father wrote on a 
slate, "Whenever I die let my obituary be exactly 
worded as this, On such a day (24 August) died in 
Burlington N. J. Robert Hazlehurst in the seventy 
first year of his age, after a lingering illness. He 
was a resident in Charleston, S. C. for upwards of 
forty years." 

Mother's last words. 

" Show me what Thou wouldst have me to do 
consistent with thy blessed will — and I will do it ! 
Worthy the Lamb ! Lord Jesus receive my spirit ! 
Lord Jesus into thy hands I commend my spirit ! 
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I feci- as if I was surrounded by good spirits," 
meaning, as she explained it, her four daughters 
who attended her. 

On waking she exclaimed "Jordan, children!" 
In the middle of the night she thus spoke with 
deep solemnity, as though her Saviour had been 
visibly present, " Lordly man !" 

To this Journal covering such a long period, 
may be fitly added a few passages from an Album 
which belonged to Miss Mary Hazlehurst and con- 
tains many interesting memorials, autographs, sil- 
houettes, flowers painted in water colors and 
written expressions of fond affection. On the 
opening page with the date of September 5, 1823, 
is the following quotation over the signature of her 
father, Robert Hazlehurst. 

" — If misfortune comes she brings along 
The bravest Virtues, — And so many great 
Illustrious Spirits have conversed with woe. 
Have in her School been taught, as are enough 
To consecrate distress, and make ambition 
Ev'n wish the frown beyond the smile of Fortune." 

Underneath this with the signature of Mary 
Hazlehurst are these lines. 

" Oh, how I love my father's eye, 

So tender and so kind! 

Oh, how I love its azure dye. 

The index of his mind! 
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Oh, how I lore the silver hair 
Which floats around his brow — 

I love to press my father's form, 
And feel his cheek's warm glow. 

Oh, what is like a parent's love 

What heart like his will feel, 
When sorrow's waves are raging round 

And cares the thoughts congeal ? " 

On the next leaf with the signature of Elizabeth 
Hazlehurst and the date, August 8, 1823, is this 
quotation from the words of Jesus. 

" But one thing is needful ; and Mary hath chosen that 
good part, which shall not be taken away from her." 

Underneath is a flower in water colors with the 
words. 

Iris, painted in youth by ray mother Eliza'^ Hall. She 
married Rob' Hazlehurst Esq'. 29"' May 1788. 

On the third leaf, at the head of the page, is a 
clipping from some document on which is the 
autograph 
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with the words " My Grandfather's Signature ", 
and below this a passage copied from " Mem' 
of BishP White, page 194." 

"When Gen'l Washington was in the last extremitjr. 
from the want of money to prevent the abandonment ot 
the army, there came to his relief a gentleman who, for 
the furnishing of the necessary sum, was content with a 
draft on the financier. Not long after in conversation with 
my brother in law, the said officer, I asked him the name 
of the gentleman. The answer was — His name was Hall. 
You must have often met him at my house. I wanted a 
confidential agent, but wished him not to be a man in any 
public office. This was the case with Mr. Hall ; of whom 
I had always heard the So. Carolina gentlemen speak as a 
man of great integrity and honor." 

Turning over a number of leaves, one is found 
with the signature of Elizabeth M. Hazlekurst and 
the date Nov. 2, 183$. 

To Mv Beloved Aunt Mary, 

" Pare thee well, for I must leave thee. 
But O let not our parting grieve thee, 

Happier days may yet be mine 
At least. I wish them thine, believe me. 

" We part— but by those dew-drops clear. 
My love for thee will last for ever ; 

I leave thee, but thy icu^e dear— 
Thy tender smiles will leave me never. 
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" O dry those pearly tears that flow, 
Oae farewell smile before we sever ; 

The only balm for parting woe 
Is — fondly hope 'tis not forever." 

" Tho' dark and dreary low'rs the night. 
Calm and serene may be the morrow, 

The cup of pleasure ne'er shone bright, 
Without some mingling drops of sorrow." 

Other contributions are found with the sig- 
natures of "Elizabeth R. Deas, June i, 1824." 
'^ Ann Hall, Charleston, Jan' zj, 1S24." " Har- 
riet H Dawson" " L. Ingraltam" '^ M. Brisbane 
1824." " S. Hall, Charleston, May 28, 1824." 
" Ann Guerard, May 28, 1824." Also " Lines 
written by a young gentleman on hearing of the 
death of Miss Juliet Hall, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina." 

There are also silhouettes of Robert Hazlehurst, 
Mrs. Deas and Dr. George Hall which are repro- 
duced in this book. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

In Cban I. the ancestors of Mr. and Mrs. I. C. Plant, so laras atcer- 
tained, are preienied in cotumns accoTding lo their generaltons, (he 
earlieit at the rigbl hand. The dales under the names gire the ^eari ot 
birth and death, the year of birth preceding the dash and that of death 
following it. The letter m. is an abbreviation foi tnartiid. The places 
named are those of final residence and of death. 

The above rules also hold for Chart II. 

In Chart IV, only descendants of John Plant who have the Plant 
Dame are given, daughters' children being omitted. The names included 
in a brace are of the particular family whose parents are at the left 
hand in the middle of the brace. Dates follow the same rule as in the 
other Charts. 

In the tables of families the sons and daughters are printed in the 
larger tjrpe and with the larger Roman numerals : the grandchildren are 
numbered with the Arabic numerals and the great grandchildren with 
the stnallei Roman numerals. 
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FAMILY OP INCREASE COOK PLANT. 
Increase Cook* Plaot, son of Timothy* and Chloe (Dick- 
ermao) Plant (Timothy*, Timothy', John', John"), born 
February 27, 1814, at New Haven, Connecticut ; died 
November 16, 1891, at Macon, Geoi^ia ; married (i) July 
24, 1838, Charlotte Walker of Leamin^onf Vermont, who 
died March 13, 1839, at Brunswick, Georgia; married (2) 
October 2, 1843, Elizabeth Mary' Hazlehurst, daughter of 
Robert' and Elizabeth Petingale (Wilson) Hazlehurst 
(Robert*, Isaac', Robert'), who was born April 30, 1819, at 
Brunswick ; died July 23, 18S3, at Macon. Children by 
second mar r intake. 

I. Mary Hazlehurst' Plant, married October 6, 1875, in Christ 
Church, Macon, by Rev, C. C. Williams, to Marshall de Graffenried, 
son o( Edwin Louis and Martha (Kirkland) de Graffenried, who 
was bom February 21, 18341 died May 18, 1898, at AtlanU, 
Geoi^a. 

I. Muihall' de Graffenried, bora July 31, 1676 ; di«d Sepiember 

13, 1883. 
1. Eliiabetb' de Graffenried. born August 36, 1877. 

3. Anna Lou' de Graffenried, bom November 3, 187B. 

4. Martha Ermine' de Graffenried, born November 3i. tSSo. 

;. Margaret Plant' de Graffenried, born April 13, 1S83 ; died 
October 16, 1889. 

6. Charies' de Graffenried, bora September 13. 1884 ; died Ma^ 

36, 1B86. 

7, Elwyo' de Graffenried, born May 11, 1886. 
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II. Robert Hazlehurst^ Plant, born Aufpist 21, 1847; msrried 
Mai^ret Red<ling Ross. Aecount conlt'nutd ieUw, 

III. Geoi^ Henry' Plant, bom August 11, 1849: married 
November 11, 1883, by Rev. Warner B. Qisby to Minnie Louise 
Wood, daughter of Thomas and Sarah B. (Percy) Wood of Macon. 

I, Leila Bond' Plant, bom July 10, 18S6. 

a. G«orga Heoiy' Plant, Jr., bon October 35, 1888. 

3. Percy Hulehurat' PUdU bom October 11, 1893. 

IV. Elizabeth Wilson' Plant, married Alonzo D. Schofield. 
I. Linie Plant* Schofield. 

a. Alonio D.' Schofield, Jr. 
3. Gladys' Schofield. 



FAMILY OF ROBERT HAZLEHURST PLANT. 
Robert Hazlehurst' Plant, sod of Increase Cook' and 
Elizabeth Mary* (H&zlehurst) Plant (Timothy*, Timothy', 
Timothy', John', John'), bom August 21, 1847 ; married 
July 25, 1871, by Bishop Joseph Key, to Margaret Redding 
Ross, daughter of John Bennett and Martha L. (Redding) 
Ross, of Macon, who was born May 50, 1S53. 

I. Mary Ross' Plant, bom June 37, 18721 died October 3.189s; 
married April 19, 1893, Wallace E. McCaw, of Macon. 

II. Elizabeth Hazlehurst* Rant, bom July 20, 1879; married 
April 39, 1897. Wallace E. McCaw. 

I. Wallace E.' McCan, Jr., bom November rs, r898, at Macon. 

III. Mai^aret Alice' Plant, bom October 4, 1881. 

IV. Robert Hazlehurst' Plant, Jr.. bom December 13, 1883. 

V. Fanny Ross' Plant, born September 17, 1885. 

VI. Flewellyn* Plant, bom March 17, 1888. 

VII. Viola Ross- Plant, bora May 39, 1889. 
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Vtll. Martha Ross* Plant, born January a8, 1893. 

IX. Graeme Dickerman' Plant, born September 3;, 1894. 

X. Mary McCaw* Plant, bom October 8. 1896. 



FAMILY OF LUKE ROSS. 

Luke Ross, son of John and Elizabeth (Bennett) Rosa, 
born December 39, 1775, near WiUiamstoo, in Martin 
County, North Carolina; died September to, 1844, at East 
Macon, Georgia ; married January 34, 1 799, io North Care* 
Una, Mary Grimes, daughter of Thomas and Chloe (Llew- 
eliyo) Grimes, of Edgecomb County, bom January 26, 1784, 
died December 13, 1845, at East Macon. 

t. Henry Grimes Ross, bom Jane 34, 1800; died January 8, 1857, 
at Macon; married(t) January 1, 1823, Sarah Bullocki married (3) 
January 30, 1850, Amelia T. Ross. 

II. Sarah Ross, born June 13, 1803 ; died September 1880. at 
Hempstead, Texas; mairicd (i) October 1816, Edward Griffin; 
married (3) Charles Caldwell of Houston County. Gepi^a. 

III. James Llewellyn Ross, bom February 9. 1S04; died in 
Texas: married (i) October 25. 1824, Amaretu Fondrin; married 
(3) Miss Knighten. 

IV. Marina Ross, bom March 6, 1S06; married September i€, 
1834, Geoi^ B. Wardlaw. 

V. John Bennett Ross, bom February 9, 180S; died August 39. 
1877, at Macon; married (i) May 8. 1834, Ann Lane Holt; married 
(3) March 3. 184.5, Martha Leonora Redding: married (3) October 
31, 1866, Mary Ann (Lamar) Longstreet. Account continued on 
page 14S. 
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VI. Thomas Llewellyn Ross, bom December 18, 1809: killed at 
Marietta. Geoi^ia. in performance of his duty as a marshal ; mar- 
ried October 16, 1S34, Martha Hoge. 

VII. Mary Ross, bom January 7, tSii ; died March 11. tSii, at 
Williamston, North Carolina. 

VIII. William Alfred Ross, born June 39. 1814; died Jnly 8, 
1863. at Bailey's Springs. Alabama; married October 18, 1838, 
Mary Ann Redding, sister of Martha L. Redding. 

IX. Benjamin Franklin Ross, bom March 27, 1817; died Sep- 
tember 14, [881 ; married Martha Childers. 

X. Jane Ross, born July 24, i8ig; died July 24, i8r9, 

XI. Luke Albert Ross, born August ii. 1820; died November 
13. 18:5. 

XII. Harriet Matilda Ross, born Fcbruarj' 11, 1823; died 1889, 
at Anniston, Alabama; married (1) January 11, 1843, Walter T. 
Colquitt; married (z) March 16, 1881, Dr. Jesse Boring. 

XIII. George Washington Ross, born November 33, 1825 ; died 
August 3, 1863, in a hospital from a wound received at the battle 
of Gettysburg July 2, 1863; married April 14. 1846, Martha Jos. 
Herring. 



FAMILY OF JOHN BENNETT ROSS. 

John Bennett Ross, son of Luke and Mary (Grimes) 
Ross, born February 9, 1808, near Williamston, in Martin 
County, North Carolina; died August 39, 1877, at Macon, 
Georg^ia ; married (1) May 8, 1834, Ann Lane Holt, daugh- 
ter of Tarpley and Betsey Lane (Flewellyn) Holt, who 
died September 29, 1844; married (2) March 2, 1845, by 
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Rev. W. H. Ellison, Martha Leonora Redding, daughter 
of William Chambliss and Margaret E. (Flewellyn) Red- 
ding, born - September i, 1830, died January i, 1858; mar- 
ried (3) October 31, 1866, by Rev. Joseph S. Key, Mary 
Ann (Lamar) LoDgstreet, widow of James Longstreet and 
daughter of Hon, L, Q. C. Lamar,* 

I. Carolina Vir^nia Ross, married April 17. [8 j6. Dr. J. Dick- 
son Smith, who died May 20, 1894. 

I. Waller Ross Srolib, born March 10, i3s7 I died April 2J, 1864. 
a. Florence Nettie Smiih, born August 30. 1S60; died April 33, 
1864. 

3, Rota Valeria Sniiih. bom June a?. 1864; died July 3, 1866. 

4. Clarence Linden Smith, born August ig, 1S66 : died April ig. 

1877. 

II. William Henry Ross, married Februar>- 24. 1859, Sarah 



III, Ann Flewellyn Ross, married (1) June 24, iSjS. John D. 
Neely, who died September 18, 1863: married (2) .April 17. 1867. 
David G. White. She died August 31, 1S93. He aiso died. 

I. Alice Holt Neely, born Ociober 34. iSS9; died .April t6. i8&4. 



3. William Ross While, born July 16. 1868 : married .March 11, 

1893, Fannie Hanson. 
3. Julian Howard While, born December 15. 1869. 

" A brolhet of Mrs. Mary A. Ross was Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar, nho 
was a represenialLve from Miisissippi in Ihe United Stales Congress, 
a colonel in ihe Confederate army, a commiasionec 10 Russi.i, professor 
In the University of Mississippi, United Stales Senator. Secretary of the 
Interior under Presideni Cleveland, and Chief Justice o( the Supreme 
Conn.^AfpUlcn' I Cfchpadiaaf Biography, Vol. Ill, page sgS. 
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IV. John Franklin Ross, a Confederate soldier In the Civil 
var; killed in battle. 

V. Tarpley Holt Ross, drowned at the age of seven. 



VI. Mary Matthews Ros^ born March 4, 1846; married (1) 
March 4, 1863. Edw-ard Preston Bowdre, bom August 30, 1839; 
died July 33, 1871 ; married (a) June i, 1875, John Tnieman Banks, 
bom October 11, 18391 died January 4, 18S0. 

t. Jack Ross Bowdre. bom March 24. 1B64 ; married December 
4. i3Sg, Annie Towoshend Mix. 
i. Marr Elisabeth Bowdre, bom August 9, 1891 ; died 

October I, 1B93. 
U. Annie Townsbend Bowdre, bom January i, 1895- 
lii. Katherlne Ross Bowdre, bora June aj, 1897. 
1. Horace Peverll Clark Bowdre, bom JanuaiT 3, 1B66. 

3. Julien Leon Bowdre, born January 33, 1866; married Augusta 

Medora Maale. 
i. Philip Ross Bowdre, born September iS. 1894. 
ii. Margaret Preiion Bowdre, bom June 4, [896. 
ill. Julien Leon Bowdre, bora December 16, 1898. 

4, A son, bora October 19, 1S77 ; died the same day, 

VII. Viola Ross, married November 11, 1868, Anderson Wat- 
kins Reese. 

t. Flewellyn Reeie, bora October 16, 1S71 ; married December 
31, 1S9I, William McEwen JobniloD. 
I. Viola Rosi Johnston, bora May 18, 1S93. 

VIII. Norah Ross, died September 185;, at the age of 6 years. 

IX. Margaret Redding Ross, married July 3$, 1871, Robert 
Hazlehurst Plant. Account eoniinued on page 146. 

X. Fannie Elvira Ross, married April 19. 1875, John L. Harde- 
man. She died May 26, 1898. at Macon. 

I. Thomas Hardeman, bora JanuaTy q, 18S0. 
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XI. Martha Florence Ross, bom February 2a, 1857. 



XII. John Bennett Ross, Jr., born December 7, [867; married 
May 4, 1893, in Grenada County, Mississippi. Courtenay Hamilton 
Walthall. 

I. Edward WilIhalE Ross, born September i, 1894 ; died August 

IS, 1896. 
1. Mai7 Leckie Rois, born August 17, 1396. 

XIII. Thompson Lamar Ross, bom July 28, 1870; married 
June 7, 1S99. Juanita Brinker. 

XIV. Donald Graeme Ross, born June 24. 1877. 



FAMILY OF ISAAC HA2LEHURST. 

Isaac' Hazlehurst, son of Robert' and Elizabeth (Boyle) 
Hazlehurst, who lived near Knutsford in Cheshire, Eng- 
land, born February 13, i7r6; died June, 1758; married 
in 1739, at Manchester, Mary Gryme, daughter of Thomas 
and Mary (Worrley) Gryme of that place, where she was 
bom March 27, 1715 and baptized in the Collegiate church ; 
she died December 12, 1796. 

I. Betty* Hazlehurst, born November 37, 1740 at Manchester; 
died JuJy 5, 1743. 

II. Isaac' Hazlehurst, bom November 27. 1742; died July i8, 
1834 at Clover Hill, near Mount Holly, New Jersey ; married April 
27. 1769. at Philadelphia, Pa,, Joanna Purviance, daughter of 
Samuel and Mary Purviance of that city ; she died July 1 1, 1804. 

III. Mary' Hazlehurst, bom October 13, 1744: died October 
22. 1778; married 176;, Thomas Chadwick of Manchester. 
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IV. A child born July j, 1746 ; dead at birth. 

V. Margaret* HazlehuTSt, born July 3, 1747: died September 15, 
1750. 

VI. Thomas' Hazlehurst, born July 17, i7;o; died September 
27. 1750. 

VII. A child born July 12. 1752 ; dead at birth. 

VIII. Margaret' Hazlehurst, bom April 25. 1753; died July 16, 
iSoi : married William Stanley of Manchester. 

IX. Robert' Hazlehurst. bom March 26, 1755 ; married Eliza- 
beth Hall. Account continued ielovi. 

X. Elizabeth' Hazlehurst, bom February 20. 1758: died May 
ai. I7S9. 



FAMILY OF ROBERT HAZLEHURST. 

Robert' Hazlehurst, son of Isaac' and Mary (Gryme) 
Hazlehurst (Robert'), born March 36, 1755, probably at 
Manchester, England ; died August 24, 1825 at Burlington, 
New Jersey ; married May 39, 1788, Elizabeth Hall, eldest 
daughter of George Abbott aod Lois (Matthews) Hall of 
Charleston, South Carolina, who was born March 5, 1765 ; 
died December 3t, 1831, at Burlington. 

I. Juliana' Hazlehurst, bom December 3. 1789; died February 
23. 1859. 

II. Lois Hall* Hazlehurst, born July 29, 1791, died March 25, 
18SS. 

III. Elizabeth Ruttledge* Hazlehurst, bom November 18, 1792 ; 
died March 7, 1S61 ; married May 29. 1824, Thomas Hutchinson 
Deas of Charleston, who died November 15, 1859, aged 79. 
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I. Robert Hulehortt' Deas, born Juinair 6, 1837, mmiried Hiu 
Cluppel of South Carallnm ; died soon after bit mairiage, 
leaTlng one ton. 

1. Elisabeth Hulebunt* Deas, born June, 1B39 ; died Ma; 37, 
iSjO, aged eleven month*. 

IV. Mary* Hazlehurat, born March 3, 1794; died Januai7 33, 
1877. in her 84th year. 

V. Robert* H&zlehuret Jr.. bom September 38. 179$; married 
Elizabeth Petingale Wilson. Account etmttHued below. 

VI. Geofge Abbott* Hazlehurst, bom September 6, 1797; died 
April 10, 1858 ; married February 9, 1833, Mary Mortimer. 

I. Elliabeth Chrisitana* Hulehurai, born June 3, 1S34 ; mar- 
ried J. LeBruce of Georgeloivn, South Carolina. 

3. Martha Montmcr* Haileburai, born June 3t, i937, died Sep* 
tember, iSsS at Chaileetoe. 

}. Charlotte* Hailehunt, died at Charleiton. 



5. Juliana' Haileburtt, married O. H. Dawaon of Cbarlesion. 

6. HargMct* Haileburst, died iSjS at the age of twelve. 

VII. Caroline* Hazlehurat, bom October 31, 1799 1 died in 1803. 

VIII. Sarah Harriet* Hazlehurst, bom August 19. 180;; died 
Febmary, 1853. 



FAMILY OF ROBERT HAZLEHURST Jr. 

Robert* Hazlehurst Jr., son of Robert* and Elizabeth 
(Hall) Hazlehurst (Isaac', Robert'), born September j8, 
179s ; died May 16, 1864, at Macon ; married (i) March 
30, t8i7, Elizabeth Petingale Wilson, daughter of Leightoa 
Wilson, who died November 31, 1830; married (2) March 
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II, 1835, FraDce3 Louisa Nicolau, of (rlynD CouDty, Geor- 
gia, who died at WayoesTtUe September 1, 1S67. 

I. Sarah Simmona* Hazlehurst, bom December 30, 1817, died 
December 19, 1874; married October 8, 1838, George Houston, 
who died March 13, 1881. 

II. Elizabeth Mary* Hazlehurst, bom April 30, 1819, married 
Increase Coolc Plant. Account continued on page t4S- 

III. Leighton Wilson* Hazlehurst, bom August 3o, 1820; died 
August 2, 1882 at Waynesville, Georgia; married March 30, 1843, 
Maiy Jane McNish, who died at Brunswick. 

IV. Robert' Hazlehurst, bom April 21. 1823 ; married Catherine 
du Bignon ; residence Memphis, Tennessee. 

V. Gcoi^ Hall* Hazlehurst, bom June 22, 1824: married (i) 
May I ;, 1858, Irene Nesbit. daughter of James Nesbit of Macon, who 
died May 9, 1873; married (i) Josie Wii^eld of Dade County, 
Georgia, who died June 22, 1882 at Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

I. James Neibit* Hulehursi, born January 14, 1864. 

3. Frances Wingbeld* HailehurtI, born March 3, 1S67. 

3. Leighton* HailehurtI, born Julf 17, 1B69. 

4. Louisa* Wingfield Hutehursi. 

5. Sarah Havens' Hailehuni. 

VI. William Simmons* Hazlehurst, bom November 30, 1S25; 
died February 9, 1837. 

Vtl. Julian' Hazlehurst, born July 27, 1827, died May 4, 1840, 

VIII, Harriet Octavia* Hazlehurst, born January 28, i8zg ; died 
May II. 1868; married (i) April 10. 1857. Clement B. Babbitt, who 
died at Philadelphia July 17, 1857; married (2) February 24, 1863 
at Macon, William R. Flemming. 

I. A son died in infancy. 

1. Julian Hailehurx* Flemming, born October iz. 1864. 
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3. Sanh HouMOD* Flemmiog, bom December 36, 1867 ; married 
George W. HcAdoo. 

IX. A child, bom November 21, 1830; died in infancy. 

X. William' Hazlehurst, bom April 13, 1836; married Decem- 
ber 15, i86j, Rosalie Crockford of Alexandria, Vir^nia. 

XI. Frances E.* Hazlehurst, born April E7.183S; married Octo- 
ber 36, 1858, John B. Habersham of Savannah, Geoi^a. 

XII. Carrie C.> Hazlehurst, bora May 17, 1840; married (1) 
September 3, 1857, General Rouse Wright, who died ; mairied (1) 
Major Frank Huger of the Confederate Army. 

XIII. Frederick W.* Hazlehurst, bora August z, 1843 ; married 
a widow, the daughter of Mr. Hull. 

XIV. Alston* Hazlehurst, bora November 18, 1846; married 
Emily Tison of Glynn County, Georgia. 

XV. Ellen D.* Hazlehurst, bora April 18. i8;o: married No- 
vember, 1870, William Nightingale of Cumberland Island, Georgia. 

XVI. Stephen Nicolau' Hazlehurst. born August 3, 1854; died 
August 11. r8;6. 



FAMILY OF JOHN MATTHEWES. 

John Matthewes, son of Anthony and Lois Matthewes, 
died at Charleston in 1759 ; married Sarah Gibbes, daughter 
of Colonel John and Mary (Woodward) Gibbes, who died 
in 1760. Their children were all underage May 7, 1759. 

I. John Matthewes,* bora in 1774 at Charleston; died there 
November 17, 1803; married Sarah . 

II. Lois Matthewes, married George Abbott Hall. Account 
cgntinutd on tuxt page. 

• AfpUlen'i Cy<Upadia of Biography, Vol. IV, page ajij. 
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III. Ann Matthewes, married Godin Guerard, son of John and 
Marianne Guerard of Charleston. 

IV. Elizabeth Matthewes, married Thomas Heyward, Jr.,* son 
of Col. Daniel Heyward of Charleston. 



. FAMILY OF GEORGE ABBOTT HALL. 

George Abbott' Hall, son of John' and Hannah Hall, 
born at Bristol, England ; died at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, August I, 1791 ; married February 14, 1764, by the 
Rev. Mr. Tonge of St. Paul's parish, Stooo, Lois Mat- 
thewes, daughter of John and Sarah (Gibbes) Matthewes, 
of Charleston. She was bom in England and died May 
12, 1781. 

I. Elizabeth' Hall, bom March 5. 1765; baptized June 9, by the 
Rev, Mr. Amory, of St. John's parish, John's Island, Charleston \ 
married Robert Hazlehurst. Account eontinued on page i^. 

11 and III. Twin daughters, bom August 6, 1766, at Bristol; 
died a few hours after birth. 

IV. Sarah* Hall, bom July 16, 1767, at Bristol 1 baptized August 
II, by the Rev. Mr. Roquet, of Bristol ; died before i8s6; unmar- 
ried. She was blind during many of her later years. 

V. Maria Ann' Hall, bom August 29, i769,at Charleston ; bap- 
tized January 12, 1770, by the Rev. Robert Cooper, in St. Michael's 
Church, sponsors Mrs. John Gibbes. Mrs. Godin Guerard, Mrs, 
John Matthewes; married John Stanyarnc Brisbane. Account 
continutd on pagt 161. 

• Applttan's Cyclapadia cf BUgrafhy, Vol. Ill, page 193, 
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»>iici Abbott Hall, 



Eli£abith Hall, 

1761-1831 
muried [7S3 

ROBBKT HAZLKHURST, 



Maua Ann Hall, 

1773 

■narried 179 s 
John Stakyabne Bbisbane, 

1770-1850 



G BO KGB Hall. M.D., 

1771-1829 
married 1806 
Ann Dawson, 
1843 



Louisa Hall, 

1773-1849 

married 179S 
Nathaniel Incrahah, 

1760-1818 



lUUAKA HAZIt.- ,., 

Loii Hall Mi/<r^ , -■ 

ElizaITTH k',-i!ijy.^rf g:,., 

m. TlliiHUk If i,ri- " ' ' 

Mary HAZj.kii-.iJi 
Robert Hazi.eh-;»»( 

Gbokce Abbott !(*/,(,"",* ^ "" 

ID. MaKV MoflJHr* 

Caiolinb Hazlsii'kx 
' Sarah Habriit Haii.«i.'/».. 

Sarah Haikibt Briibahk 

m. Alixahdm Giuj« 
Mabia Hall Brubaxk 
John Wilson Brisbamb 

in. Mary Suian Gilloh 
Abbott Hall Brisbanb 

m. Adblinb Whitb 
WiLUAM Brisbane 

m. (i) Julia Hall Lowhiibk 

m. (s) Sarah Hooah 

Georgianna Hall 

m. Francts Burt, Jr. 
John Dawson Hall 

m. Septiha Thavbr 
Joanna Lois Hall 

m. Samuel A. Towsjbs 
. George Abbott Hall 

Charlotte Marryatt Ingraham 

m. SlMllS BOURREAU 

John Hazlehurst Ingraham 
Duncan Nathaniel Ingraham 

m, Harriet Horry Laurens 
Gsorge Hall Ingraham 

m. Mary Rebecca Gaillabd 
Juliet Hall Ingraha»i 

m. WiLUAM M. MOULTRIB, H.D. 

Louisa Hall Ingraham 
m. Thomas H. Hassbll 

RuFus William Ingraham 
Eliza Maria Ingraham 

m. Alonzo J. White 

r Thomas Allen Deas 

m. Miss Lea 
States Gist Dbas 
\ m. I \^Ay of Mobile 
: Caroune Hall Deas 

m. Octavius Huoer Dawson 
I Two children died ^oung 
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VI. George* Hall.born August 35, 1771, at Charleston; baptized 
December 19, by the Rev. Robert Cooper, sponsors Mr. Nathaniel 
Hall, Mr. Allen Wright, Miss Deas; married Ann Dawson. Ac- 
count continued on next page. 

VII. Louisa' Hall, bom March 18, 1773, at Charleston ; baptized 
April 4. by the Rev. Robert Cooper, sponsors Mrs. Robert Gibbes, 
Miss Matthewes, Capt. Thomas Hall ; married Nathaniel Ingraham. 
Account continued on page 167. 

VIII. Juliet' Hall, bom June 19, 1774, at Charleston; baptized 
July 30, by the Rev. Robert Cooper, sponsors Miss Gibbes, Mrs. 
Heyward, Mrs. Daniel Hall : died about 181 1 at Boston ; unmarried. 

IX. John Ladson* Hall, born October 2, 1775. at Charleston; 
baptized August 15, 1779, by the Rev. Mr. Marrcau, sponsors Mrs. 
Mary Ladson, Mr. Heyward, and the father for John Matthewes ; 
died in 1831 in the S3d year of his age at Sullivan Island, Charles- 
ton ; married a Miss Broom of New Yortc. He was called " Major." 
and was spoken of as " of the United States Marine Corps." 

X. Robert Gibbes' Hal), born August 14, 1777, at Charleston ; 
baptized August ij, by the Rev. Mr. Marreau, sponsors Elizabeth 
Hall, Mr, Daniel Hall, and the father for Robert Gibbes. 

XI. Harriet* Hall, bom in 1779, at Charleston ; baptized Feb- 
ruary 9, by the Rev. Mr. Smith ; died by drowning about 179s ; 
uonarried. She was crossing the Ashley* river in an open boat 
with Mr. and Mrs. Brisbane, when the boat was capsized ; all were 
thrown into the water and she was lost. 

XII. Caroline' Hall, bom May, 17S0, "just when Charleston 
surrendered to the British " ; married Thomas Hutchinson Deas 
{page rjs) ; five children, of whom two died young. 

I. Tbomai Allen Deas, died soon after the war: married Miss 
Lea, of Alabama ; &ve or ilz children. 
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Statcf Gist Deu, married in Mobile, Alabama ; four daugh- 
ter*, and a ton who m* Itilled in Virginia. 

Caroline Hall Deas. married Ocuvius Huger DawiOD ; 6ve 
daughters and tvo sons, who all married except one 
daughter, Miss Caroline Deas Dawson, who lives at Green- 
ville, South Carolina. 



FAMILY OF DR. GEORGE HALL. 
George* Hall, M.D. sod of George Abbott' and Lois 
(Matthewes) Hall, of Charleston, South Carolina, born 
August 35, 1771 ; died January 8, 1829, aged 58 ; married 
February 37, iSoti, Ana Dawson, daughter of John and 
Joanna Broughton (Monck) Dawson, who died January, 
1843. Joanna B. Monck was a daughter of Thomas Monk 
and Joanna Broughton, a daughter of Hon. Thomas 
Broughton, Lieutenant-Governor of South Carolina t736- 
37, whose wife, Anne Johnson, was a daughter of Sir 
Nathaniel Johnson, Knt., Governor of South Carolina 
1701-8. The grave of Dr. and Mrs. Hall is in St. Paul's 
churchyard at Pendleton, S. C. 

I. GeorgJanna* Hall, born May 36, 1807; died February 36, 
[870; married April 26, 1831, Francis Burt, Jr., son of Francb and 
Katharine (Miles) Burt, who was bom January 13. 1807; died 
October 18, 1854. He was editor of The Pendleton Messenger, 
Third Auditor of the Treasurer under President Pierce, and after- 
ward Governor of Nebraska. 

I. Francis Si. Julien* Burt, born March 17, 1832; died July, 

iSjo ; unmarried \ residence, Pendleton, S. C. 
3. Georgianna' Burt, born December 3, 18331 died March 10, 
iS33; married October 39, iBj4, William H. Dawson ; reil- 
dence, Charleston. 
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i. Francef Bun* Dawton, born NoTcmbei 39, ilss \ 
nMnl«] Augutlui Fiicb; reiideoce, Chuleiton. 
Childrtn : Francis Burt Filch, born 1I75, Aufut- 
luE Fitch, Elizabeth Fitch, Mosley Fitch, bora 
Ausuil 4, iSBl. 
ii. Charlsi Poitel* Dawton, born Jaauaiy 4, iSsB ; died 
1883. 

ili. William Henrr* Dawton, died 1863. 

It. Ann Hall* Dawton, died 1S63. 

T. Joanna Martha* Dawton. bora January 5, 1863 ; reii- 
dence, New York. 

Ti. John Lawrance* Dawton, born August 6, 1866; resi- 
dence, Cbatletlon. 

Harriet Girond* Burt, bora Januatr 13, 1835 ; married Jul)' 
11, 1868, D. M. Young; residence, Wooditock, Georgia. 
1. EUsa* Young, born 1B69 ; died September 10, 1870. 
ii. Annie Burt* Young, born November 30, 1870. 
ill. Dillard M.* Young, born March, 1873 ; residence, 

Helena, Montana, 
iv. Frank Burl* Young, born August ij, 1874 1 died Ha7 
4, 1896 ) retideoce, Great Falls, Uonlana. 

Armiatead* Burt, bora September 30. 1837 ; married LAura 
Rippetoe ; retidence, Bear Creek, Texat. 
i. Katharine* Burt, bora January 34, 1889. 
il. Jotephiae* Burt, 
lil. Francis* Burt 

Joanna Loll* Burl, born September 14. 1839: married Febru- 
317 ^ i879i George Roberts ; residence, Woodstock, 



A. Katharine* Burt, bora Jul^ 8. 1843 ; residence, Macon, Georgia. 

7. Mai7 Eliia' Burt born September >8, 1846 \ died September 
7. 1878; married June 37, 1871, William A. Johnstone; 
residence, Charleston. 
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i, Wllllim Burt* -Johnstone, bora September 17, 1871; 
married Susan Forrester ; residence. City of 
Mexico. 

li. William Webb' Johaslone, born Juiuaiy 13, 1876; 
died December 33, iSga. 

S. Francis* Burt, whose name was changed from George Abbott 
Butt, boTO M>7 7> 1S49; married Minnie Nulling; resi- 
dence, Kennesaw, Georgia. 

I. Furbei Nulling* Burt, boio December 1. iSSa. 
li. Fiaacis* .Burt, bom April 4, 13S7. 

II. John D&wson* Hall, bom August 3. 1809; married (i) April, 
1S37, Septema Thayer; married (i) April 27, 1S4:, Mary Bryan. 
Children by second marriage. 

[. John Dawson* Hall, died in Ihe war. 
3. George Abboli' Hall, died Id childhood. 
3. William' Hall, carried trhen a child, before 1S60, lo loira and 
traces of him lost. 

III. Joanna Lois^ Hall, born September 14, iSii; died 1855; 
married January zj, 1834, Samuel A. Townes. 

I. Byron* Toirnes, bom January 11, 1S35 ; not now living. 
1. Frances' Townes, boin April 4, 1837 ; not living. 

3. Samuel' Townes, born May ij, 1B40: residence Greenville, 

Soulb Carolina, where he ivai for a time Mayor. 

4. Georgianna' Townes, born October 31, 1841. 

5. Henry H.' Townes, born August ij, 1845. 

6. George Franklin' Townes, born February II, 1849 ; nol living- 

7. John Allen* Townes. born December iS, 1850. 

IV. George Abbott* Hall, bom October 38, 1813; died 1814. 
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JOHN STANYARNE BRISBANE'S FAMILY. 

John Stanyarne' Brisbane, son of James' and ~^^^ 
(Stanyarne) Brisbane (William*, Matthew', William', Mat- 
thew', John', laird of Bishopton, Scotland, in the reign of 
James VI), born about 1770 at Charleston, South Carolina ; 
died abovt 1850; married about 1795, Maiia Ann Hall, 
daughter of George Abbott and Lois (Matthewes) Hall, 
who was born August 39, 1769 at Charleston ; died between 
1815 and 1830. 

1, Sarah Harriet Brisbane, born about 1798; died August 14, 
1838 at Charleston; married December 17. 18 1£, Alexander Gillon. 
II. son of Commodore Alexander and Ann (Purcell) Gillon; he 
was bom April 9, 1795 and was killed in a duel July 13, 1831 at 
Edding's Bay, Edisto Island. 

t. Anna Maria Gillon, born November 3£. 1B17 ; married (1I Maj 

aS, 1S3S at Stratford, Connecticut, John Benjamin of that 

place who died in 1S46 ; married (3) December, 1851 Thos. 

Nathaniel Fair of Sumroerrllle, N. C. 

i. Alexander Gillon Benjamin, bora Febmair, 1839; 

died in 1S40. 
il. Elvira Nicoll Benjamin, born NoTember 17, 1840; 
drowned August 14. 1SS4 at Sullivan Island, while 
saving the life of a child, 
ill, Alfred Alston Benjamin, boin January 3, 1S43 ; died 

in i8s8> 
It. Anna Elizabeth Benjamin, bom Januai; j, 1S44 ; 
married Geo. W. Scott; two daughters; reside in 
Brooltlro. N. Y. 
V. John Anna Benjamin, born September 17,1846; mar* 
rled (i) April 4, 1S67. Wm. Heniy Fishburne, who 
died February 2, 1S91 ; married (3) 1S93, Samuel 
Gourdin Pinckney of Chartasion. 
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Eliubeth Briibanv FUhbutne, born Decern^ 
ber 3, 1869; died October 4, iSqS; BOX- 
ried Februaiy 13, 1890, Theo. D. Ravenal: 
sons, Theo. Dubose Ravenal, born Novem- 
ber 30, 1S90 ; Williara Fishburne Ravenal, 
born November 17. 1S9J \ Samuel Fiti- 
SimODS Ravenal, born September 37, tSqS. 

William Henry Fisfabume, born June ao, 
tS7t : died June it, 1874, 

Harriet Chalmers Fithburne, bom Febroary 
>6, 1873, 

Ella Benjamin Fiibburae, born November 
1, 1874: died October 30, 1876, 

Charles Cochran Fishburne, born May i%, 
1S76; married September 14, iS^S. Vir- 
ginia Alma Ingram ; dajghier, Alma I. 
Fishburne, born July 7, 1899. 

John Benjamin Fishburne, born February 
8, 1878. 

Miry Talbot Fishburne, born October h>, 
1S79 ; died September 25, iSSi. 

Alexander Gillon Fishburne, born January 
13, 1883- 

Thomas Fishburne, born May 16, 1884 : died 
June 10 folloiving. 



Thoa. Naitaaniet Fur. born October 35, 1853 ; married 
July t6, 1897, Ethel Libby. 
a. Annie Gillon, born May 30, 1899. 
Sarah Catharine Farr, bom In 1855 ; died young. 



Alexander Gillon, III, bom August 33, iSat ; died February 
IS, 1874 a( Port au Prince. Hayti : married in 1869, E'lice 
Bart of that place ; one daughter. 

Brifbane Gillon, born November 11, 1824: died March 11, 
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II. John Wilson Brisbane, born iSoi : died August, 1833, ^ed 
33 : married March 22. 1837, Mary Susan Gillon. the sister of Alex- 
ander Gillon who married Sarah Hall Brisbane : she was born 
about 1793; died at Litchfield, Connecticut, November 21, 1859, 
aged 66. 

I. Marjr Susan Brisbane, born Jul 
1S47, Gideon H. Hollittet,* 
(Jackson) Hollistet, born December 14, 181711 Washing- 
ton, Connecticut ; be died Much 24, iSSi at Litchfield ; 
residence, Litchfield. 
1. John Brisbane Hollisier, bom June 19. 1S60. 
3. Maria Mall Brisbane, died January 17, 1863; married aboui 
185 1, Frederick Dan Beeman;died iS6d. He was a lawyer. 
1. Allen E. Beeman, rector of the Episcopal Church at 
Fairfield, Connect icuL 
til. Maria Hall Brisbane, bom about 1803 ; died in 1865 1 un- 
married. 

IV. Elizabeth Brisbane, bom about 1804 ; died June, 1867, un- 
married. 

V. Abbott Hall Brisbane, bom about 1806; died September 
38, 1861; married about 1828, Adeline White, daughter of John 
Blake Whitet of Charleston. 

VI. William Brisbane, bom July 23, 1S09; died August 31, 
i860; marriedfi) 1S30, Julia Hall Lowndes, daughter of James and 
Catharine (Osbom) Lowndes and granddaughter of Rawlins 
Lowndes the statesman,] bora 181 1 ; died 1847 ; married {2) Octo- 
ber, i8s7, Sarah Hogan, daughter of Hon. William HoganJ of New 
York. Children by first marriage bom at Charleston. 

I. Mary C. Brisbane, born January 13, 1832 ; married April 32, 
1856, G. A. Hickoa, a lawyer ; residence, Litchfield, Con- 



* AppUten's Cythfadia a/ Biegrafiky, Vol, HI, page 337. t Ibid., Vol. 
VI, page 473. t Ibid., Vol. IV, page 44. § Ibid., Vol. Ill, page 329. 
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Julia Lowndfli Brlsbaoe, born Hay 30. 1833; raairied April 
10, 185s, Roland Rhett who died in 1898; ten children ftll 

Harriet Ruth Briabaoe, bom December 6, 1834; married 

June, i860, G. C. Trac^ ; four daughiert. all living. 
. Caiherine Lnwndea Brisbane, bom August 3, 1S36; married 

Auguat, i860, Di. Chailea S. Darbf ; he died in 1894 ; eight 

children, five llring. 
Aaurinihia Briabuie, bom Februuj 13. 1S38. 
William Brisbane, bom Jul^ 14, 1839 ; died Julr aj. tSSi ; 

unmarried. 
Harla Hall Brisbaue, bom Pebntaiy 15. 1841. 
James Lowndea Brisbane, born December 9, 1844 ; died April 

7, 1899 ; unmarried. 
Lewis Morris Brisbane, bom Julj 37, 1S46. 



to. Jeanne Brisbane, born 185S ; died about tSSs : married Frank 

Schleisiuger ; two daughters. 
II. Margaret Brisbane, born i36o; married Dr. George Ransom ; 



FAMILY OF WILLIAM INGRAHAM. 

William Ingraham, at Boston in 1635 ; married there, May 
14, 1656,- Mary Bairstow, daugliter of William and Ann 
Bairstow of Dedham, born December aS, 1641 ; baptized 
the next Sunday. William Bairstow or Barstow came 
with his brother Michael in the "Truetove" 1635, aged 23, 
from London where their name was written in the Custom 
house "Beresto."* 

* Savagt'i GtH. DUtUn»ry, Rec»r4i <•/ Fir it Church in Baiton. 
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I. William Ii^jaham, bom Februarys, '656-7; died February 
19. 1656-7- . 

II. Timothy Ingrabam, bom July 3, 1660; died 1748; married 
Sarah Co well. 

I. Joseph lograham, bipliied Mar s. r6B9; married (i) Septem- 
ber 3, 1713, Mary McFarland ; mairjed (3) Hantiab Youog 
of Middleloirn, CooDccticut. 
i. DuDcan lagtaham, baptiied In the PirtI church at 
Boiton, November 39, 1736: married Suianuab 
BlaJte. Aectuttt (tniimmed bihw. 
li. Joseph Ingraham. bom September 10, 1737; died 
tSii ; matiied Mary Sumner. 

III. Jeremiah Ingraham, bom January 30, 1663. 

IV. Mary Ingraham, born June 36, 1666, 

V. Elizabeth Ingraham, born February i, 1668. 



FAMILY OF DUNCAN INGRAHAM. 
DuBcaa Ingraham, son of Joseph and Mary (McFarlacd) 
Ingraham (Timothy, William,) baptized in the First church 
at Boston, November 29, 1736; died August 9, iSti ; mar- 
- ried (i) De^^ember 7, 1748, Susannah Blake who died in 
1770 ; married (3) July 13, 1795, Mrs. Elizabeth Tufts who 
died in 1830. 

I. Susannah Ingraham, bom 1750; married April 30, 1767, 
F, W. Geyer. 

II. Duncan Ingraham. bom 1752; died 1804; married July 36, 
1774, Susannah Grccnleaf. 

III. Polly Ingraham, bom 1754: married October 33, 1777, 
James F. Condy. 

IV. Henry Ingraham, bom 1757. 
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V. Natbaciel Ingrabam, born January 6, 1760: married (i) 
Mary Cockran ; married (3) Louisa Hall, Account continued bdow, 

VI. Joseph Ingraham, bom 1761; died in 1800: married in 
176$, Jane Salter; be was a naval captain of distinction and was 
Ion at sea while in command of the U. S. sloop Pickering. 



VII. "Francis Ingraham, bom August a;. 179"; 
Duffidd. 



FAMILY OF NATHANIEL INGRAHAM. 

Nathaniel Ingraham, son of Duncan and Susannah 
(Blake) Ingraham (Timothy, William), born January 6, 
1760, at Boston ; died February 28, 181S, in the bay of 
Biscay, and was buried there ; married (i) Mary Cockran, 
of Boston; married (i) December 6, 1798, Louisa Hall, 
daughter of George Abbott and Lois (Malthewes) Hall 
of Charleston, who was born there March rS, 1773 ; died 
October i, 1849, at Summerville, S. C, and was buried in 
St. Michael's churchyard. 

I. Henry Ingraham, born in 1788 ; died in 1830 ; married Joanna 
Postell of Charleston. 



It. Maria fngraham, married Mr. Letchmere. 



III. Charlotte Marryati Ingraham, born Januan- 
Charleston; died there August 13. 1848; married, in i 
Bonneau. 

IV. John Hazlehurst Ingraham, born February 
Charleston: died June 11, 1828: unmarried. 
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V. Dnncan Nathaniel Ing^raham,* born December 6, i8ot at 
Charleston ; died October lo, 1891 ; married Mar ^- 1^3^ Harriett 
Hoiry Laurens, a granddaughter of Henry Laurens the Revolu- 
tionary statesman. He was eminent as an officer in the United 
States navy and later was a Commodore in the Confederate service. 

VI. George Hall Ingraham, bom July 13. 1804 at Charleston ; 
died about 1869; married Mary Rebecca Gaillard. 

VIL Juliet Hall Ingrabam, bom July 5, 1806 at Charleston; 
died and was buried in the churchyard of Strawberry Chapel, St. 
John's parish; married William L. Moultrie, M.D. 

VIII. Ixtuisa Harriett Ingraham, bom March 18, t8o8 at 
Charleston ; died April 7, 1894; married Thomas M. Hassell. 

IX. Rufus William Ingraham, bom about tSti ; drowned July 
39, 1830 at the age of nineteen in Charleston harbor. 

X. Eliza Maria Ingraham, born in 1813 at Charleston; died 
December 3, 1893 ; married March 19, 1838, Alonzo J. White. 

* Apfhtan't Cyelapadia of Biegtaphy. Vol. Ill, page 350. 
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Gulei (Ix pears or, three and three, birwaja x chief of 



Atwatik Seble a (eu, wavy, voided argeat between three nrani, 

ppr. 

Barnxs Argent tiro bars between lix maicles, three two and 

Crtit — A deini uoicom ermine, horned, collared 
and lined or. 

Bassett Argeal a chevron between ihree hunting horns sable. 

Crtii-~A. stag's head cabosbed, between the hornt a 

cross, Gich£e. 
Sfelte — Gwell angau na. chywjlydd. 

BiNHiT Gules, a besant between three dcmi lions rampant, 

couped argent. 

Crest — A double scaling ladder or. 
J/n/to— Haud facile emergunL 

Brrrs Sable on a bend argent, three cinquefoils gules. 

CrttI — A leopard passant, guardanl purpure. 

BoYLB Per bend crenellie argent and gules. 

Crtil — Out of a ducit coronet a Kon's head erased 
per pale crenell6e argent and gules. 

The arms of Gibbes. Hall, Hazlehurst, Matthews, Street and some 
others are traditional in the respective families. Others have been 
transcribed from Surkt't Armory, simply for their identification wiih 
the name, and most of these have been chosen from a number on 
account of tbeir locality, age or simplicity as indicating a primitive form. 
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Argent three balU pksSMC uble umed or. 

Crtit — Od a chapeau gulei turned up ennine ■ bull 
pMtaQt table ducalljr goised or. 
Gule* a chertao between three boar'i hcadi erased 

Crett^K boar*! head enwd puTpore. 
Quarterly, ist and 4th, argent three Danleli axei sable 
(GIbbs), and and 3rd argent, two fuilli gnlec. 

CrttI — Argent a dexter aim embowed, in annoT, 
puifted or, holding in the hand a battle axe 
aa in the anna. 
• Matte— ttnxi. prepoiiti. 
Argent on a cberron table three rotei of the field. 
CrttI— K fquirrel cncklng a nut pnrpure. 

Sable a chenon between three pelican's heads or tuIu- 
Ing Ihemselvei purpure, 

Crttt — A deioi Saracen purpure, holding in the dex. 

ler hand a cross croitlet fitcbte argent. 
MtUa-~Coii.c fixam. 
Argent three pllgrim'a atavei in pale gulea. 

Crrii — A Roman fasces purpure. . 

Quarterly, 1st and 4th gnlec on a chief argent, a lion 
pattani vert, and and 3d barr; of sixteen gules and or. 
Crett—Om of a dnca) coronet gnlet, a lion's head 

erased, argent. 
Sfatle — " Carpe diem." 
Halloway Gules a fesse ermine between three crescents argent. 
Crett — A demi lion rampant gnardanl purpure. 

Hakvkv Or a cherron between three leopard's facet gulee. 

Crttf — A leopard argent ducally gorged and lined 

Hailikurst Argent on a chevron gules between three owls sable as 
many loienges, ermine, on a chief azure three baiel 
branches or. 
CrtU — A squirrel lejant, argent. 



Hall 
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Per palo unra and gulM, tbree taltltei couped wgeni. 
Cr4!l — Two emgle'i headi iMuanl out of > crMcent 

or, the dexter gule* (he sinister uure. 
M a t l a CeLeriter. 
Gulet, three cheTToni, argent. 

Crtsi^K Umb bearing a baoner charged with a croM 
of St. George, a glory round the head. 



Sable a lion lampani argent 

Ovtt—An eagte displayed. 
GnlM three unicorn 'a beads cooped argent. 

Crrtt — A unicorn's head erased argent. . 

Argent 00 a chevron engrailed gules three croasei 

formet o( the field. 

Crttt—K cubit ann erect, habited aiure ; cuff, argent 

holding in hand, proper, on one stalk en* 

filed with a scroll, three roses gules leaves 

Vi>iil»— Probitatum quam divjtiaa. 

Argent a label in bend uure in chief a rose gules. 
Crttt^K Stag trippant gules. 

Sable an escutcheon between three roses argent. 
Crtit^-k deml savage holding a club purpure. 

Argent three boar's heads couped sable, 

Crtit — A gitly flower stalked and leaved purpure. 

Per chevron sable and ermine in chief two boar's heads 
conped close or. 
CrttI— Qui of a ducal coronet gules a boar's bead 

and neck or. 
Affftt^—Sec temere, nee limide. 

Gules a chevron between three seapies argent. 

Crtit — A hand holding a dragon's head erased all 
purpure. 

Ermine on a chevron gules, between three pellets as 
manf garbs, or. 
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Or a lion rampuit ub1« betwoen three cuk-lwve> rati, 
on Ihe ihoulder an anaulet for difference. 

Crist— K lea lion sejant per pale or and argent, 
guciee de poix GnneiJ of the firit, on the 
■boulder a creiceni for difference. 
Vert, a leiie between three horiej, courani, argeni. 

Crett — An arm embowed, vested, holding a bell, 

peodeoL 
Matia — Nod nobis solum nati. 
Argent on a pale sable, three lions passant of the first. 
Cral — A leopard passant purpure resting the dex- 
ter foot on a shield of the arms. 
Ature, on a bend cotlsed or. a lion passant sable. 

Cnil — On a mount vert, a dove holding in its beak 

a branch of laurel of the brsi. 
Maiia — Vincero aut mori. 



Ermine a lion rampant gules. 

Creil — A g^ffin sejant per fcss or and gules. 
Argent on two bars aiure three bucksheads caboshed or 

Creit — On a ducal coronet or, a boar's bead couped 
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PLANT 



Persons bearing the name of Plant have immigrated 
from Europe to America at a number of different times 
and have established themselves in different parts of the 
couQtry. The earliest of these was Humphrey Plant, 
wbo came in the Margaret from England in the autumn 
of i6t9 and was among the thirty-five original settlers of 
the town of Berkeley, on the James River in Virginia.* 
A little later, in 1643, it is recorded that William Plant 
died on a plantation in Virginia;! and after ten years 
more, July 34, 1635, Matthew Plant was enrolled in the 
list of passengers to sail for Virginia on the Assuraiue 
from Gravesend.t No further information has been ob> 
tained concerning these settlers in Virginia. 

About forty years after this, John Plant was among the 
settlers at Branford, Connecticut, but whence he came we 
are not told. In 1722, Rev, Matthias Plant entered upon 
his ministry in Queen Anne's Chapel at Newburyport, 
New Hampshire, in which he continued with marked suc- 
cess for twenty-nine years till his death in 1751. Toward 
the end of the last century, between 1790 and 1800, Samuel 
Plant came to Boston, Massachusetts, from Macclesfield, 
England. He was an enterprising manufacturer and left 
a number of sons who have been prominent in the devel- 

* Tlu First Rtpuilu in Ammta, bjr Alexander Brown, p. 371. 
t Liilt o/EMtgranU. by J, C. Hoiten. % Ibid. 
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opmeot of St. Louis, Missouri. Again, at the b^inning 
of the present century, Thomas Plant and his brother 
Robert came from Ireland and settled in Massachusetts, 
of whom the former had a son Geoi^e D. Plant, who 
became the principal of the Seward School of Chicago, 
Illinois.* 

Whether these different persons, all having the same 
surname, were from the same original family is an inter- 
esting question. Possibly a more exhaustive study of the 
records in England as well as in America may reveal 
some relationships which are now unknown. 

Of the Branford family, outlined in Chart III, it may be 
interesting to notice a few of the more influential descend- 
ants. 

David Plant, son of Solomon and Sarah (Bennett) 
Plant, was graduated at Vale College in 1804 and 
studied law at the Litchfield Law School. In both of 
these institutions he was closely associated with John C. 
Calhoun who was his classtpate, and like him he was 
deeply interested in politics. He became Speaker of the 
Connecticut House of Representatives, and then success- 
ively a metnber of the Senate, Lieutenant Governor of 
the State, and a member of the United States Congress. 
Calhoun when Secretary of State offered him any position 
within his gift, but being a Whig he declined to take office 
under the dominant party. 

He bad three sons and two daughters. His oldest son, 
William Agur Plant, born November si, iSit, died at 
Syracuse, New York, January 29, 1S98, at the age of S6. 
He had six children, one of whom is Dr. William T. 

* Fuller particulars are coDlained in a Pia»t Cattabgy prepared hj 
the author o[ thit book and published as id appeudis in Tit Lift of 
Hmry Bradlty J'lani, bf G. H. Smyth. 
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Plant, a founder of the Medical College at Syracuse and 
a man of eminence in his profession. 

The second sod of Hon. David Plant was Henry Plant, 
bom in iSzi, died June 17, 1895, married Mary Chapman 
of Marcellus, New York. He was an active business man 
in Rockford, Illinois, and in Minneapolis, Minnesota. In 
the latter place he was very active in Sunday school work 
and Bible reading. 

The third son, John David Plant, born October 16, 1823, 
died t86o, at St. Anthony Falls, Minnesota, married Eudo- 
cia Chapman of Marcellus, New York. On account oi- ' 
pulmonary illness he went to Marcellus at the age of 
eighteen, and in 1854 removed thence with his family to 
Wisconsin. His health was never sufficient for active 
business, but on account of his lai^e faith, genial dis- 
position and love for humanity, his influence was felt 
wherever he lived. Both be and his brother Henry were 
beautiful singers.* 

Another family of note is that of Ebenezer Plant, son 
of James and Lucy (Judd) Plant of Southington, Connecti- 
cut. Their two sons, Amzi Perrin Plant and Ebenezer 
Howard Plant, began a manufacturing business some 
fifty years ago in the southern part of their native town, 
which proved successful and developed into large indus- 
tries giving employment to many people and building 
up a prosperous community. As the best tribute to their 
ability and enterprise the community bears the name of 
Plantsville. 

Another member of this family whose name is more 
widely known was Henry Bradley Plant, who achieved a 

* Tba ikeiches of Henry Plant and John David Plant have been 
received from a daughter of the tatter ilnce the publication of the Plant 
GetuaJagy. 
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■utional reputation in connection with the Plant railroad 
system, and whose death during the past year, 1899, has 
deprived a multitude of people of an employer whom 
they trusted and honored. His business life, from a 
period before the civil war, was principally in the South. 
For this and other reasons his relations with Mr. I. C. 
Plant and his family were especially warm and friendly. 
At the close of the war, when measures were taken to 
reorganize the banking business at Macon, he rendered 
his personal assistance in a manner which was substantial 
as well as timely. Toward the close of his life, and In 
connection with the preparation of his biography, he took 
much interest in researches concerning the Plant family. 
In order to make these researches more comprehensive 
he asked the cooperation of Robert H. Plant and it was 
under their joint patronage that the PlaiU Genealogy was 
prepared. 

In the outline of the Plant family of Braoford given in 
Chart IV, it will be seen that John Plant, Jr., the son of 
the settler, had four sons, James, Timothy, Abraham and 
Benjamin, each of whom had a large family. The family 
of Abraham has not been traced beyond his immediate 
children, but the other three have been followed with 
more or less fulness to a recent period. Hon. David 
Plant and Ebenezer Plant were graadsons of James 
Plant ; Henry Bradley Plant was a great grandson of 
the brother Benjamin, and Increase Cook Plant a~ great 
grandson of the other brother, Timothy. 



Information is lacking concerning the closing events in 
the life of Timothy Plant and his wife Lucy Parrtsh. 
It seems-uncertain, even, whether they remained in Bran- 
ford during their last years. In 1764, their eldest daughter 
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married Daniel Dee, of Saybrook, in the locality which is 
now Westbrook, and went there to live. Then her sister 
Hannab married at Saybrook and went with her husband, 
Jerjah Baldwin, to Milford. Later the youngest son, 
Ithiel, or Ethel Plant, enlisted in the Revolutionary army 
from that place and afterward was married there. This 
indicates that Saybrook became a kind of home for the 
brothers and sisters. It does not appear, however, when 
this began, nor when the father and mother died. The 
deed of land made by Timothy Plant, Sr., to his son, Octo- 
ber 7, 1772, is evidence that he was living; at that time. 

The youngest son, Ethel, made application for a pension 
at Delhi, New York, June Si 1813, aod it was allowed him 
for six years actual service in the Connecticut troops. He 
was then sixty-three years of age. This shows that he 
removed from Connecticut to that part of the country. 
No records are found of his having children ; but it is not 
improbable that there were children and that descendants 
may be found who will trace their ancestry through him to 
the Branford Plants. 

A like obscurity appears concerning the parentage and 
early life of Mary Ann Colberth, the wife of Timothy 
Plant. Jr. The name Colberth is unusual in American 
colonial history, and considerable research has failed to 
discover anotiier instance of it in Connecticut, or in New 
England. A name that is quite similar, however, occurs 
in the records at Milford, which suggests that tlie two may 
have been the same with a different spelling. The proba- 
bility that Mrs. Plant belonged to this family is the more 
convincing when we remember that Mr. Pliini's sister, 
Mrs. Baldwin, lived in Milford, and chat the acquaintance 
might very naturally have been made when he was visiting 
there. 
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This family was that of Humphrey Colebreatb. He 
with his wife Margaret were at Milford as early as 1739 
and lie died there June 2, 1791, aged S8. Four of their 
children were baptized by Rev. Samuel Whittelsey. 

Jane Colebreatb. Maj 30, 1739- 

John Colebreatb, June is. 1740- 

Mary Colebreatb, November 7, 1743. 

Margaret Colebreatb, January 13, 1745' 

Another daughter was Martha Colebreatb, who was born 
April 1747, and died February 10, 1836, aged 78 years and 
10 months. She was married to John Newton of Milford, 
and bad four daughters, Sarah, Elizabeth, Esther and 
Naomi. Her sister Margaret was the wife of Aaron 
Mallery of Milford. The suggestion is quite natural that 
Mary may have been the wife of Mr. Plant ; or possibly 
there was another younger daughter with the name of 
Mary Ann, who would have been nearer Mr. Plant's age. 
The fact that Mr. Plant*) oldest daughter was named 
' Margaret offers a hint in the same direction, supposing 
that she may have been called after her aunt and grand- 
mother. The son, John Colebreatb, married, December 5, 
1765, Eunice Tuttle, daughter of Andrew and Ann (Wood- 
ruff Tuttle. He died before March 8, 1810, when the 
dower of his widow, Eunice Colebreatb, was fixed by the 
Court at New Haven. 



Pagt 13. 

The will of Benjamin Dickinson dated Ai^ust 34, 1790, 
proved November i, 1790, contains this passage : 

" I give to Timothy Plant who has been wltb me from a diild ihe 
other half of said bouae and the half of (aid fifty acre* of land, and 
alto (he half of eighteen acres of land, also I give him my best suit of 
clothes and my great coat." 
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Records from early times have been carefully kept at 
New Haven, Milford, Branford, Guilford and other places 
with which the ancestors of I. C. Plant are associated. An 
account of families descended from these ancestors is 
given in the following publications: 

Famiiies 0/ DUktrman Ancestry by E. D. Dickerman and 
G. S. Dickerman. 

DetcatdaiUs of David Atwaitr by Edward £. Atwater. 

Tkt Maltiiy Genealogy by Mrs. Georgia L. Maltby. 

The Peek GeneaUgy by Ira B. Peck. 

Tit Tuttle Famly by George F. Tultle. 

T&e Street Genealogy by Mrs. Mary A. Street. 

Tfie Shermans in Stratford Genealogies by Orcutt. 

Ancestry of Rev. John Sherman and Capt. John S/urman by 
C. A. White. 

Genealogies are also in preparation of the Ives and Sas- 
sett families. 

From these works it appears that Mr. Plant's ancestor 
William Tuttle was the ancestor also of Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards: that Henry Sherman was the ancestor of Hon. 
Roger Sherman, General W. T. Sherman and Secretary 
John Sherman : and that David Atwater and Abraham 
Dickerman were ancestors of Dr. Lyman Beecher. 

Several of these volumes are of lai^e bulk and contain 
many thousand names, a glance at which must impress one 
with the wide scope of this kinship and the connection by 
heredity with vast numbers of our countrymen in all 
walks of life. 

Pagt 76. 

Robert Kitchell, as well as his son in law, was of the 

parly which went to New Jersey and founded Newark. 

He seems to have died there, but Mrs. Kitchell went to 
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Greenwich with her daughter, Mrs. Peck, aad died in that 
place. 

A fuller BccouDt of Rev, Jeremiah Peck's life is cod- 
lained in The Churcha of Mattatuck by Joseph AndersoD, 
S.T.D. of Waterbury, Conn. 



Pagt fS. 

The inventory of Jonathan Atwater's estate is full of 
suggestions concerning the life of those early times. Its 
list of articles tells of enei^, industry and thrift. There 
are the simple tools for every kind of work that filled the 
women's bands within doors and employed the men out- 
side, from knitting needle to spinning wheel and loom, 
from shoemaker's awl to ax and scythe and lumber. 

But quite as suggestive as anj-thing we find is the ab- 
sence of objects that are familiar to us. There are no 
musical instruments, not a flute or violin or harp in the 
house or in the store. Neither do we find a painting men< 
tioned or any picture, though the side board is adorned 
with pieces of heavy wrought silver and some of the fur- 
niture is elegant, as well as the wardrobe. 

The stock of books is meagre, the appraisal of the whole 
being less than eight pounds. Among them are named 
two Bibles, two Psalm books, two Psalters and fifteen 
dozen Catechisms, with a number of books whose titles 
are not given. This is hardly indicative of literary habits 
either in the home or in the community. Happily Yale 
College was established about this time and the beginnings 
were made of a new order of things for New Haven. 

As an indication of the treatment given to slaves the 
following passage from the will of Mrs. Ruth Atwateris 
interesting. 
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" Mr will furtlMr i> ilut 1117 Negro Serrmat Rose ahill Dot at mj <!«• 
cemM be Mid from among my chlldreii, but shall have liberty to live 
with any of ihem as she choosai, who iball take care of her both foi 
■otil and body, and lest ihe should be chargeable to any of my cbildna 
my will ia that twenty pounds in money be resenred out of my estate to 
be kept to answer sucb charges if there be any." 



Pagi St. 

It would seem that Andrew Sanford, Jr. was of too early 
B date to be the son of Mrs. Sarah (Gibbard) Sanford, and 
it is suggested that his father may have had a previous 
wife, who was Andrew's mother. 



HAZLEHURST 



Pagi 46. 
Isaac Hazlehurst of Philadelphia, the brother of Robert, 
had a large family whose descendants are numerous. Mr. 
Edward Hazlehurst, who is one of these, is an architect in 
Philadelphia. He has taken much interest in the records 
of the family and has given valuable help in the prepara- 
tion of this history; having furnished the Journal of 
Elizabeth Hall Hazlehurst. He has in his possession an 
old Bible brought by his ancestor from England which 
contains the family record. This record is as follows : 

Isaac HailehuTst, (he son of Robert Hailehutst and Elizabeth Boyle 
his wife near Knuiaford in Cheshire was born on ihe i3ih, day of Feb- 
ruary 1716. 

Mary Gryme ihe daughter of Thomas Gryroe and Mary Worrley his 
wife (who was baptised in Mancheater April 8Ui. i66S.) where I was 
also born and bapiiied on ihe 171b. of March 171s in the Collegiate 
Church. 
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Ituc Hulehnnt and Uajy Gnrme were muried In Hancbeiter in 
tbe TMT 1739- 

Bettjr their first child wrne born in Hascbeiler Not. 27th. 1740. 

leuc tbelr Hcand child wu born Not, nth. t743. 

Hm7 Ihatr third cbild wu bom on the 13th. Oaober 1744. 

Their fourth child wu bom dead on the sih. Jnly r746. 

Marguet (beit fifth cbild was bom on the 3rd. Jnly 1747. 

Thomaa their sixth cbild was bom on the t7th. of Julf 1750. 

Their MTentb cbild was born dead on the twelfth of July in 
Ihejrear ....... 1752. 

Haigarei their eighth child was bom on the jsib. daj of April 1753. 

Robert, their ninth child was born on the ttrentjr-tixih day 
of Hardi ....... 1755. 

Eliiabeth their tenth child was bom on the twentieth day of 
Febraary ....... I7SB- 

WritUtt by Itaat Hattthurit i Inac their second cbild died tBih. of 
lenef Sam'IffaiUhnrit. ^ July 1S34 St Clover Hill near Mount 

N»U made by Edwi BatUhirtt I Holly. New Jettej. 

Oetttki. 

Betty tbelr first child died on the jth. day of July -1743. 

Margaret their fifth child died on ibe istfa. day of Sept. 1750, 

Thomas their sixth child died on (be 371b. day of SepL 1750. 

Margaret their eighth child died on the r6tb. day of July iBot. 

Mary tbelr third cbild died on the 2ind day of Oct 177S. 

Eliiabeth their tenth child died on the aiit. day of Hay 1759. 

Isaac Hazlehurst, father to the above died on the 
eleventh day of Jnue ...... 17J8. 

Mary Hazlebursi (be mother 10 the above died on the . 
twelfth day of December ...... 1796. 

Robert their ninth child died on the a4th. day al . . . 

August at Boillngton New Jersey .... -1825. 

Marriogtt. 

Isaac Hatlehurst married Joanna ihe daughter of Sam'l & Mary 
Purvlance of Philadelphia In Pennsylvania on (be ayth. day 
of April, ........ 1769, 

Mary Haslehursi married Thoi. Chadwick of'Mancbester 1765. 
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Robert HaztehiiTH mmrrled EIlzab«lb the dangfater ot 
George Abbott Hftll and Loll Mathews hit wile ia Cbarle*- 
toD Sontfa Carolina on tbe 99lti. May .... 17S8. 

Margaret Hulebont married William Stanley o( Manchester. 

Joanna wife of I. Haslehunt died Juljr lltb. , lS04. 

' Wtilttn by Hmty HatUhurit 

Sa» of Itaat HatUknrit 

i>M oj SamL H^Ukurtt 



WILSON 



Concerning^ the ancestry of the mother of Mrs, I. C. 
Plant the records are only fragmentary. Her son, Mr. 
Robert Hailehurst of Memphis, Tennessee, writes in a 
letter to his nephew, February 15, 1898. 

Out mother had a middle name, vie. Eliaabeth Petlngale Wllion, I 
am pretty suie. Her father's name was Leighton Wilson with no mid- 
dle name, or at least (hat I ever heard. 1 never heacd of his wife's 
name or how long he survived her. I have always understood that he 
came from Bristol. England but do not know hour long he lived in this 
country. Our mother was an only child and was left the bulk of the 
money he had invested in land and negroes in Brunswick, Georgia. 
Whether he resided there and for how long I do not know. It is prob- 
able that he did and engaged in planting. I do not know about his 
antecedent business of what nature it was. After his daughter's mar- 
riage he resided in New York slate, the name of the town I do not 
know, where he died suddenly on the steps of a church, of angina pec- 
toris. He represented Glynn county in the state legislature at one 
time, so I have heard. 

Shortly befoie the civil war a Mrs. Holmes, wife of Dr. Holmes, 
living in London, Canada, came out expressly to inquire after our 
maternal grandfather'. Leigfaton Wilson, and stayed at my father's house 
some lime claimin(r, I think she said, to be the only living relative. 
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She wu qnito IntellisCDl and ladylike. It ii » rery long a^o, over 
tfatrt7 7eart, that It tmrj' likely abe and herbutbaad may both be Id 
the number of the lilent majority, or if alive may have rmnovod elae- 
whew. 

The will of Joseph Wilson of Bristol, England, dated 
April 35, 1790, proved May 19, 1790, inventory presented 
November 13, 1790, recorded January 8, 1791, at Bristol, 
John Harris, Mayor ; recorded at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, in Probate Records, Vol. 1787-1791, pp. 466-475 : 

I, Joi. Wilsoa. of the Parish of Sl Mary Redcliffe in the city and 
county of Briitol, do make ihia my lait will and Tstlameot ac herein- 
after mentioned. ... I give my wife Mary Wllaon, ezciuaive of her 
Marriage Bond, the House in Guinea itreet in which I now reside 
together with ail the houiehold goodi, Linen, PUte, Cbina, Stock of 
Liquors and everythiog therein contained. I give alt my other property 
of whatsoever sort . . . after paying my juit debti and Funeral 
expentes to my aoo, Leighton Wllion. I alio nominate and appoint 
the Rev' John Wood, Rector of Neaioo St. Soc. in the County of 
Somerset, my tole executor. In witnets whereof I Iiave hereunto set 
my hand Seal this ajth of April 1790- 

JOSEPH WILSON (L. S.). 

Signed sealed and executed in the presence of ut, Sarab Wood. Hie 
Mark X 6l Eiiiabeth Blarring, Leighton Wood. 

In reply to a letter of inquiry written to Su Mary Rad- 
cliffe, Bristol, England, a courteous answer was received 
from Rev. George R. Wood, Senior Curate, dated Novem- 
ber 5, 1898, and in the following month his colleague. 
Rev. E. Courtenay West, reported that an examination of 
several volumes of the records failed to give any informa- 
tion of this family. Perhaps more thorough research 
would be fruitful. 

The name of Rev. Leighton Wilson, D.D., the missionar}' 
to Africa, and during the closing years of his life the 
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secretary of the Foreign Missionary Society of the South- 
ern Presbyterian church, might seem from the similarity 
of the name to have been of the same family. This sug- 
gestion is strengthened by the fact that Dr. Wilson was a 
native of Sumter, South Carolina. A letter to Dr. Wilson's 
daughter received a courteous reply ; but no evidence 
was found to connect him with the Leighton Wilson of 
Georgia. 

HALL 



The materials for the account of George Abbott Hall 
have been derived from AmerUan Archives by Peter Force, 
Garden's Anecdotes, First Series, Journal of Mrs. £lisa^etk 
Hall Hatlehurst, Vtstry Book of St. Miekael's Church, Probate 
Records at Charleston and manuscripts preserved in the 
different branches of the family. 

Thanks are especially due to the Rev. Robert Wilson, 
D.D. of Charleston, president of the Huguenot Society of 
South Carolina, for a most interesting correspondence and 
the valuable information rendered concerning the ancestry 
of Mrs. Lois (Matthewes) Hall. 

A younger brother of George Abbott Hall was Daniel 
Hall, who also came to Charleston and made his home 
there. He was born in Bristol March 12, 1750 and died at 
Charleston April 6, iSii. His wife was a cousin of Mrs. 
George Abbott Hall, according to the tombstone in St 
Michael's churchyard, Susanna Hall, daughter of William 
and Edith Matthews, who died October 36, 1846, in the 89th 
year of her age. It is of her that Garden tells the follow.- 
ing incident connected with the British occupation of the 
city. 
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Mn. Daniel Hall, having obrained [>ennJHion to pay a viait to bcr 
molbcr at Jobn'i Island, was on the point of going when an officer de- 
manded the Iteji to her trunk. " What do you expect to find there 7 " 
the asked. " I teek for treason," was the reply. " Yon may lave jrour- 
seU the trouble of (earch then," said Mrs. Hall; "you may find a plenty 
of It at mj tongue'* end." 

George Abbott Hall was a warden of St. Michael's 
church in 1773-3, and afterward vestryman for a number 
of years. His brother, Daniel Hall, was also a warden and 
was many times reelected to this offiee. A family Bible 
with the date of 1783 is preserved by one of the descend- 
ants of Daniel Hall and also a silver christening bowl, 
with the hall mark, London i/pj, engraved with the coat 
of arms of the Hall family. The book plate with the 
coat of arms, reproduced on another page, has been pre- 
served in the Brisbane branch of the family, and is kindly 
furnished for copying by its owner. 

The will of George Abbott Hall of Charleston, S. C, 
proved August 9, 1791, recorded at Charleston in Will Book 

B, 1784-1793, pp. 590-591 ; 

I, George Abbott Hall, do hereby Will and devise that what I may 
be possessed of at my Death, after all my debts are paid ... be 
divided in manner following ; To my soni George Hall and John 
Ladson Hall . . . that Lott of Land In Tradd street I bought of the 
public to be equally divided between Ebem. Twenty six and a half feet 
front [o each, when they become of age. And in case of the death of 
either of them before that time, sucb. hii or their parts, to be lold and 
equally divided amongst my surviving Children, in the mean lime the 
rent of the House now occupied by Blaclc & Montgomery, and also of 
that pan now in possession of Daniel Hall & Co. after the expiration 
of their Lease, which will be In May 17SG. be received and applied for 
the maintenaoce, support and education of all my Children. All my 
other lands, both in this State and Georgia, I direct 10 be sold 10 the 
best advantage and the money arising therefrom to be put at Interest 
on good Security for the benefit of my Children. As it is my wish that 
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all mj Chlldraa rnvf lire logflthor until tbejr >» Mttled for LUe by 
Htrrltgn or become of age, if it is agreeable to tbem and to 1D7 execa- 
lora. I tberelore will that all my Furniture, Liquori, Lionen, Ac, and 
■uch of my Negroci ai may be Abioluiely neceiiaiy be reseived for 
tbeir joint use ai House Servant*, and Ibe remainder sold and the 
money aiiaing therefrom be divided Into aeTOo iharet, or patii, each of 
which for the use of my Seven Daugblen to be kept by my eaecutrfx 
and ezecuton for their aaparate maintenance, educatioe and lupport 
until tfaej attain the age of twenty one yean or marriage. In which 
cate of separation the rents of the Lott in Tradd sireei to be received 
by my executrix and executors and a sum not exceeding seventy Sv« 
pounds per annum be reserved for the educationof my two sons Georg* 
and John until they respectively become of age. I mean £^\ for each 
and the remainder of the rents towards the support of my Daughters. 
... As it is impossible for me to ascertain how the affairs of my part- 
nership with the late Mr. Wraxall of Bristol may turn out from the 
loaaes by war In America, in consequence of vrbich many debts I fear 
will not be recovered, should any profits arise therefrom or any 
advantage otherwise happen to my estate, it is my will thai it be 
equally divided amongst all my Children, or the survivors of them or 
their heirs, share and share alike. I do hereby appoint ray Daughter 
Elliabeth Executrix my son George Executor when be becomes oE age. 
Alto I request of my brother, Daniel Halt, my brothers by Law John 
Matthews, Thomas Heyward and Godio Gueratd, to act as executors to 
this my 1a«t Will and Testament. 

GEOKGE ABBOTT HALL (L. S.) 



P»gt IS7. 
The family record of Dr. George Hall has been furaished 
by bis granddaugbter, Miss Katbarine Burt, " Sister Katha- 
rine" of the Appletoa Churcb Home of Macon. Sbe has 
ID ber possession a ntimber of letters writteo at Pendleton 
by hergraDdinotfaer, Mrs, Ann Dawson Hall, to her brother 
Mr. Charles Postel Dawson of Charleston, between 1814 
and 1837. One of these, dated June zo, 1837, speaks of 
Miss Sarah Hall as on a visit to her brother and says of 
ber, in alltision to her blindness : 
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I wu agreeibl; nurpriMd to find her healtli and iplriis m good. The 
■tOTie* of farmer time* are brought forth no«r and though in daikneH 
herself, she pleaiei, enlightens and ln*inicli and to me she ezhibiti a 
Strang proof that the Almighty in his most direful diapensatioos alwaj* 
affords strength to submit and power to Irinmph. 

Francis Burt Sr. the father of Francis Burt who mar- 
ried Georgianna Hall, was a planter in Edgefield district. 
South Carolina, whence he is said to have come from 
Mecklenburg county, Vit^inia. His wife Katharine Miles 
was a lineal descendant of French Huguenots who were 
driven out of France by the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes and came to South Carolina. They had six sons 
and three daughters. Three of the sons studied medicine 
and two law. 



The record of the Brisbane family is from* Mrs. Mary 
(Brisbane) Hickox and Mrs. Mary S. (Brisbane) Hollister 
of Litchfield, Connecticut, granddaughters of John Stan- 
yame Brisbaite. 

Mrs. Hickox writes November i, 1899: 

I remember my grandfather perfectly, a ren' intelligent, agreeable 
gentleman oi the old school. My grandmother, I fancy, was also a 
very attractive peiion and her children seem to have revet enced her 
memory. As a young woman she had many suitors. I have always 
heard that In the event of a ball several gay young men would be seen 
buriying one after another to hei father's home, which was a mile or 
two out of town and beautifully situated on the Aihley livet, to claim 
Miss Maria Hall as a partner for the evening. It was the custom then 
to engage (he lady for the whole evening and all the dances, so that the 
hrat comer was a very fortunate man: he gained everything while the 
rest lost eveiyihlng. My two grandfathers once tan a race each trying 
to secure her hand for a ball but Mr. Brisbane won. 

My great grandfather. James Brisbane, was a wealthy man and owned 
a great deal of land on the south Battery In Charleston — the property 
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wu then called While Plain*, I believe— but he was i Toxy and after 
the Reroluiion hii estate mi confiscated and he and hit familj Oed to 
the Weat Indie*, where ha was afterwards made Governor of Bemtida. 
Hii Toongest son, John, my grandfather, being much opposed to iekv. 
ing home hid himieif from view and studed sll search until the vessel 
which carried his father and family had sailed iwajr ; then he took 
ap his abode with a favorite aunt who brought him up a good rebel and 
he remained alwajs in South Carolina. Adam F. Brisbane, another 
son of Jamet and brother of Joho and William, was the father of William 
Henry Brisbane who freed his negroes and became an abolitionist of 
some note. He was a first cousin of mj father and was adopted with 
him by their node William, who had no own children. 

Hy mother wis the daughter of James Lowndes, son of Rawlins 
LowndM, who was chosen president of the province under the new 
conMitotion. Hy grandfather's half brother, I think, was the star of 
the lamiiy but died rather young in 1S21 ; he was bom in 1783, and my 
grandfathei was two or three years older, born about 1778-80 ; died In 
1S40 ; he married Catharine Osbotn. William Lowndes married a sister 
of Charles Coieiworth Pinckney. 

Hy mother had four brothers — none public men but planters in South 
Carolina — and one sister who became the second wife of Lewis HorrJs 
of Uorrisanla, New York. 

I know very little oi mj grandmother Maria Hal] Brisbane's family 
except that there were a good many sisters. One sister, as 1 have heard 
the story, was drowned in crossing the Ashley* rivet in an open l>oat 
with my grandfather and grandmother. The boat capsized and iny 
grandfather, in bis effont to rescue the ladies, succeeded in catching 
one by the hair and drew het half dead to the shore ; she proved to be 
his wife, and the poor slater was Iosl Uy grandmother Lowndes was 
an intimate friend of Mia* Juliet Hall, another sister, and my mother 
was called after her Julia Hall Lowndes. She was alvrays called Aunt 
Hall. 

Mrs. Hollister writes, November 3, 1S99: 

1 do not know the given name of my grandfather John S. Brisbane's 
mother except ibat it wa* Sianyame; hence his middle name. She was 
English while the Briibanes were Scotch. - My mother, Mary Susan 
Gillon, and Alexander Gillon, who married Sarah Hall Brisbane, were 
brother and slater. Their father was Alexander Gillon of Rotterdam, 
* Antlhtr tutatml tayt tk* Stmlti. 
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Holland, mfterwaTd Ctmiinodore. He married Ann Pnrcell, duighwr 
of Rer. Henry Purcell, rector o( St. Hicbael's cburcb in CharleticM. 
Hf molhei was widowed early. Uy srandinolher, havtag been bom In 
England, wu intenaelj prejudiced againil South Carolina ilaveTT, a* 
all the Purcells were, and urged mj mother to come north to have her 
children educated. Litchfield offering a good climate and fine glrli' 
Bchool, and being lecommended by many New Haven people tbey came 
here with my afaier and myself. I married here and ao did my aJateT. 
Hy grandmother is buried here, and lo is my mother. 

Dr. Henry Purcell, my great grandfather, wat rector of St. Hichael'a 
over twenty years. He na* married to my great grandmoiher, Sarah 
Wood, in Essex, England, May i, 1766 and my grandmother waa born 
In Great Warley, England, December 33, 1768. 

1 hiTc heard all the Brisbane* of my fathefa generation apeak about 
the Hailehunts of Philadelphia, and one old lady lived to a great age 
there. My aunts, Eliiabeih and Haria Brisbane, often mentioned 
"dear old Auni Hailehurat." 



The record of Nathaniel Ing^raham's family is from his 
granddaughter, Mrs. C. M. J. James of Baltimore, who has 
also contributed much to the completeness of the record 
of her great grandfather George Abbott Hall's family. 

The Ittgrabams, or Ingrams as the name was often 
spelled in early times, were among the pioneers of Salem 
and Boston, and their descendants liave spread into the 
whole country. One branch, in which the name " Nathan- 
iel" was common, were among the original settlers of 
Hadley and Amherst in central Massachusetts. Another 
branch went to Maine, from which came the Rev. J. H. 
Ingntham of Ponland, who removed thence to Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, the author of The Prince of the Smae 
ef David and other well known works. His son was Col. 
Prentiss Ingraham of the Confederate army. — Afpleton't 
Cyclopaedia of Biography^ p. 351. 
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Papi ISI, IJ7- 

The record of the family of Thomas H. Deas is from 
his granddaughter, Miss Caroline Dawson of Greenville, 
South Carolina. 

MATTHEWES 



Pi^i 49, lot. IS J. 

The records present the name with different spellings, 
Matthrmts, Matthewt and Mathews. The use of the form 
Matthemes which is followed in this narrative is quite arbi- 
trary. 

Dr. Wilson writes, January 16, 1899, from Charleston : 

On Saturdi.7 last, I iQVie tearch in the yard of the old "Ciicular" 
Congregational Church and found there the tomb of Anthony Hattbews, 
It is a heavy slab with [his inscription: "Anthony Matthews, Bom in 
London in 1661. Died Z3rd August 1773 [o his 74ih year." Above (he 
inscription is cut quite handsoraely his coat of arms in excellent ptes- 
erratlon. I read it, " Sa, a lion rampant or." The tincture lines are 
almost effaced by time, but 1 am quite sure they are as given. The 
bearing ii on an ornamental scutcheon vrlth maniling. helmei and Sllet, 
but no crest or motio. In Perry's DiciUnary af Htraidry these arms are 
assigned to " Matthew, Slansied, Sussex." the crcsl being " An eagle 
displayed." 

In other letters Dr. Wilson adds : 

No genealogist here has ever found proof o[ a connection of Anthony 
Haitheivs with Maurice Matthews. There is no trace whatever beyond 
Anthony, nor any tradition o( descendants of Maurice. John Matthews 
had quite a number of brother), William. George. Benjamin, Anthony, 
James and I think one or two more. 

The line stands thus : 

Anlbony Matthews and Lois his wife. 

John Matthews, married Sarah Gibbet: died 17S9: $be died June 
1760. 
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John, Lois, AnD, Eliubeih', »11 nnder sge May 7. '759- Joiin married 
Sanh, — had only one ion who died before (he birth of hia only child, 
Marj Poaihuma, "granddaughter Mary Poathuma," John Hatthewa 
was Law Judge 1776, Governor 1782, Member of ihe Continental Coa- 
greif 17S4. Chancellor 17B4. He reiigned in 1797 and died In 1803. 

I have found alt the will* and an Indenture ligned John Gibbei. 
Collated Ihey prove every point and the evidence it cumulative, and 
absolutely irrefragable, — Anthony Matthews — John, Jamei, Anthony 
and George his aona — Saiah Matthews wife of John — John Gibbes her 
father — and Gov, John Matihewea. It la the moit confuilog pedigree 
I ever encountered. There were several of each name in each genera- 
lion and several of the same name married wives of the same name. 
The wills are as explicit ae if written for our purpose. 

The will of Col. John Gibbet, Codicil, dated 1763, reads, " My four 
grandchildren John Matlhewes, Lois, Ann and Eliiabeth Mallhewea, 
children of my dau^ter Sarah Matlhewes." 

Col. John Gibbes was the eldest son of Hod. Robert Gibbes, Gov. 
emor of Souili Carolina 1700, Chief Justice 1708, etc., etc. 

Mary Woodward [his wife) was a daughter of Col. Joho Woodward 
and EHxabeth Davis. Col. John Woodward wu son of Dr. Heaiy 
Woodward and Mary Godfrey. Dr. Henry Woodward came to Can>> 
lina in 1663, again to sellle in 1700: in the Council, etc. 

Mar^- Godfrey was a daughter of Col. John Godfrey (wife Maty). 
Palatine's Deputy and President of Council 1673, 16S3-S, etc. 

The arms borne by the Gibbes family in South Carolina are those 
granted in 1574 by Robert Cook Clarencieux King at Arms to Williun 
Gibbes, son of John Gibbes and Margaret Champion, 1. e., "Ar. qaar* 
lerly In i« and 4tb, three Danish axes sa. for Gibbes: in the snd and 
3rd two fusils gu. for Champion. Crtit, Ar. a dexter arm embowed, in 
amor, puifled or. Matte, Tenax Proposlii." The axes are the ancient 
arms of the Gibbes family. The arms above given are blazoned on the 
tablet of Col. John Gibbes about r7ii, tlill standing on the walls of old 
St. James' Church, Goose Creek, They are the tame as those on Gov. 
Gibbet' seal, though on that the pole-axes look more like Indian loma- 

Gov. Gibbet certainly married his second wife. Mary. In Charles 
Town, bat no Parish Registers extant date so far back. His will Is not 
of record, and he and his wife were both probably buried on his planta- 
tion, the site of the graves having been long since lost. 
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The wUl of Dr. Hsar^ Woodmrd, lo which HcCndr illudM, was 
mule Appuoudf before he murled, all hia propertj of erei; kiad batog 
left to SlT JohD YeaoHni, Ban. Or more probablf it waa a lecutlij to 
Sir John for advances made to enable Woodward to undertake bis 
perilous exploration*. Woodvard was certainly a gentleman, but he 
waa ■ daring and reckless adventurer who took the greatest risks 
apparently from a pure lore of dangvr. 

For the narratiTe concerning the settlemeat of South 
Carolina and the development of the colony, the materials 
have been largely drawn from the recently published his- 
tories of Geneml Edward McCrady, Smth Carolina under 
the ProprieUiry Goventment 1670-1^19, and South Carolina 
under the H^al Govtrnment. 

The name of John Matthews as well as Thomas Hey- 
ward, Jr. appears in the list of Americans who were law 
students in London at this period, and concerning whom 
General McCrady writes : 

In a list of Ameiicana admitted ai members of the tnna of Coatt in 
London In the twentf-live years from 1759 to 1786, recently published, 
South Carolina contribuiea more than any other stale. Out of it4 
names on this list Ihece are 46 Carotlniani, 20 Virsiniana. ij Maryland- 
ers, 3 Georgians, i North Carolinian, making 3; Souihcrnen. three- 
fourths of [he whole. These figures are sigaificani as indicating how 
much closer were the relations of the people a( the Southern provincea 
to England than those of the Northern : especially it will be observed 
that this was the case with (he South Carolinians. . . . 

The return of these young gentlemen to the provinces had much to 
do with the encouragement of the spirit of revolution which bad 
arisen in other classes In the community. . . Scattered amidst (he 
various seminaries of England, as they had been before entering the 
Inns of Couil, they imbibed at these vigorous fountains of knowledge 
the invincible spirit which afterward enabled them, boih in the council 
and In the field, to combat with success her at(empt ai their subjuga- 
tion. It was moreover a circumstance of great influence upon the con- 
duct and life of these young men that most of them when ihey left 
home were recommended lo the patronage and kindness of the great 
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Whig (kmilles in Englud *Dtl atvaj of them to the most diMiriguUbvd 
peers in the Biltiib Parlitmeot who were u that time coiifplciious lor 
their oppottion to tlw mitiiilry mnd for deTOiion to the c^nie o( Ihe 
colonies.— il*M/A CaraAoa w»dtr ik* Reyal Gavtmmtnt. pp. v^-t,^%. 



DE GRAFFENRIED 

The de Gra0enried line is traceable without a break to 
1 190, and the de Graffcnried castle still stands on the out- 
skirts of Berne in Switzerland. 

The arms of the family are given in Rietttap's Dictionary : 

GRAFEtiRlZD—Seii-'t-Drnt. D'or k uo brandoo au nat., allumt 
de gu. pos£ fur une montague de tin., et accoat6 de deux moleitei de 
sa. Cq. cour. C; les meubles d I'e'cu. [V- GRAFFENRIED]. 

Baron Christopher (V) de Graffenried, Lord of Worb, 
Switzerland, born November 31, 1661, at Berne, died at 
Worb Castle in 1735. He went twice to England, once at 
the age of twenty-two, when an honorary degree was con- 
ferred on him at Cambridge University. Later, in 1709, 
Queen Anne created him Baron Bembury and Landgrave 
of North Carolina, to which colony he led six hundred 
Palatines and about one hundred and fifty Swiss, settling 
them, in 1710, at New Berne, which was named in honor 
of his old home. In North Carolina, he was a member of 
the Privy Council. 

The warrant for the survey of the land granted was 
made to John Lawson, the traveler and author, who was 
then 5ur\'eyor General. On an expedition which was 
made up the Neuse river, to see if it were navigable, the 
Baron and Lawson were taken by hostile Indians and the 
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latter was cruelly pat to death ; de Graffeoried was held 
in captivity for weeks expecting a like fate, but through 
the interposition of friendly Indians and the threats of 
Governor Spottiswood of Virginia, he at length was 
released. 

As Baron de Grafienried had used all his own private 
funds for the support of the colonists, he mortgaged his 
North Carolina grants to Colonel Thomas Pollock and 
went back to England for supplies. Queen Anne was 
dead, however, and the Government in power did not 
respond. Returning to Switzerland, he sought aid there, 
but was ^pun disappointed. The remainder of his life 
was spent at home, where he filled various offices of trust, 
among them that of Governor of Iverden. la the library 
at Iverden was deposited his diary with a narrative of 
events in America from 1710 to 1714. The State of North 
Carolina had this interesting document translated, and it 
now forms a part of the Colonial Records of North 
Carolina. 

In 1684, Baron deGraffearted m;irned ReginaTscharner, 
of an ancient and honorable Swiss family. Their oldest 
son, Christopher (VI), was born in Switzerland in 1691. 
He accompanied his father to America and remained, 
dying there October 27, 1741. 

While the Baron was in North Carolina, the son mar- 
ried, in 1713, a widow of Charleston, South Carolina, 
Barbara Tempest, n£e Needham, daughter of Sir Arthur 
Needhamof Wimonderley, England. One Needham, who 
may have been of the same family, had settled on the 
Ashley river in 1680. 

The only child of Christopher and Barbara (Needham) 
de Graffenried was Tscharner de Graffenried, who was 
born at Williamsburg, Virginia, November 28, 1721, and 
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died at Lunenburg, Virginia, io 1794. He was married 
four times. His $r8t wife was Mary Baker, or " Buckland 
M0II7," of what is now Gates County, North Carolina, 
daughter of Colonel Henry Baker of Virginia and Ruth 
Chauncey, his second wife. Buckland plantation was 
transferred, by removal of the State line, from Virginia to 
North Carolina, about 1728. 

The second son of this marriage was Francis de GrafEen- 
ried, born in 1747, died February 34, 1815. He was a 
captain in the war of the Revolution. He married for bis 
second wife Ermine Boswell of Virginia, born March 18, 
1759. died March 4, i8ai. 

Their second son, Edwin Louis de Grafienrted, was bom 
in 1798 and died in Columbus, Georgia, in 1871. He 
married Martha Kirkland of Hillsboro, North Carolina, 
daughter of William Kirkland of Ayr, Scotland, and his 
wife Margaret Blaine Scott of Warrenton, North Carolina. 

Marshall de Grafienried was their son, being thus of the 
fifth generation from Baron de Graffenried, the founder of 
New Bemci He was bom February 21, 1834, and died, 
May 18, 1898, at Atlanta, Geoigia. 

His first wife was Pamelia Ross, to whom he was mar- 
ried at Macon, by Rev. John W. Burke, April 16, 1863. 
She died November 28, 1863, leaving no child. 

He was married (a) in 1868 to Anna Lou Nisbet, who 
.died November 1873. The children of this marriage were : 

t. Mary Lou de Graffenried, bom August 24. 1869. 
I. James Nesbit de GraSenned, bom September 30, 1S71, died 
May 1873, 

He married (3), October 6, 1875, Mary Hazlehurst Plant, 
whose children are given on page 145 in the Plant family. 
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ROSS 

Paga ss ^^^ "4- 

The mil of John Ross in the court archives at Williams- 
ton, dated October 9, 1791, proved June, 1794, is as follows: 

... I John Rom Sen'r being far adraoced in 7«ara but at perfect 
mind ind memory do OTdain (his my last will. 

Item : I have given unto my son William bit pact in full who hath 
since died. I have given unto my ion John Robs his pari of land and 
other things : I now to make up the whole, he being deceased, will that 
hla three dkughtera, Clany Rosi, Dicey Rosa and Sarah Roas have 
(property named). 

Item : I have given unto my sod James Ross the land where he now 
Uvea. 

Item : I have given unto my son Thomas Ross his quota oi land and 
other things : I will unio bis son Eden Ross (property named) and Are 
pounds to his daughter Chloe Rosa, 

Item : I give unto my son Henry Ross my land (etc.). 

Item : I give unto my son Lulce Ross at ibe marriage or decease of 
my wife the remainder of my land (etc.). 

Item : I give unto my daughter Martha Ross (propectf named) and to 
my two daughters Nancy Price and Rachel Whitfield twenty shillings 
each and to my daughter Sarah Cockbuin (property named) if she 
should be' alive at her mother's death. 



Pagi iij. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. Wilson G. Lamb of Wil- 
liamston, the following extracts have been obtained from 
the Life of Eider Reuben Rass. 

William Ross was born August 9, 1731, and died December 35, iSoi. 
The maiden name of his wife was Mary Griflin. The names and births 
of the children were as follows : 
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I. John,* bora Seprembet 30, VI. Jamu. boni Hsrch 19, 

1757. >769. 

II. William, bora January '7, VII. Mary, bora Febraaiy 11, 

1760. 177<. 

III. Haiiin, bora November 37, VIII. Nathao, bora Naveniber 3, 

I76«. 1773- 

IV. Winifred,! boro March 9. IX, Reuben, bora Hay 9, 1776. 

176s. X. Eliiabetb.t born Hay 3, 

V. Nancy.f boni March 16, 1779- 

1767. 

Rev. Reuben Ross, speaking of his father in the " Intro- 
duction," sa3r8 : 

I was dways proud that my lather became poor by apeading hit 
Miate to cany out the principles of the Declaration ol Independence. 
.... Properi}' vanished ai the commencement of the Revolutionary 
war. British cruisers blled the waters. Trade of all kinds was para- 
lyzed, and at the close of that eventful period he found himself a poor 
man comparatively with a large family to provide for. Yet he was 
never heard to complain on account of his changed circumstances bul 
rather to rejoice that by the sacrifice of his property and by sending his 
three sons, William, John and Martin into the army he had contiibuied 
bis mite 10 obtain the priceless blessinga of freedom. 

Martin and Reuben Ross were elders of Baptist churches 
and the former vas especially eminent for his eloquence 
and for a personality which made him in the best sense 
a leader of men. One who knew and admired his great 
gifts has called him "The Patrick Henry of North Caro- 
lina." A portrait in the possession of Dr. Richard Dillard 

*Jobn Ross was in the First Battalion of North Carolina troops 
September 16, 1776 and served one year; Sheriff of Martin County in 
17S1, aod Representative in the Legislature in 17S4. 

t The will of William Ross calls three of the daughters Winifred 
Rogers, Nancy ReddicL and Betsey Reddick, indicating iheir names by 
marriage ; ii also mentions a grandson, Godfrey Ross. 
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of Edeoton indicates a resemblance in features to the dis- 
ting^uished orator that might easily suggest the character- 
ization. He was an organizer and peacemaker as well as 
a preacher, and, animated with devotion to the highest 
ends, he did much to accomplish the unification of the 
Baptist churches of North Carolina. 



The proof that John Ross was a son of William Ross, 
Sr. and brother to the William Ross above mentioned is 
contained in the following three deeds of nearly the same 
dates: 

Tyirel counir, February 3, 1760. William Ross Sen. for jft4. deeds 
to Joho Ross one measuage and tract of land consisting; of fifir acns, 
the bonndary beginning at a spruce in the great swamp, runalng with 
Thomas Bennett's tine, -etc. 

Febrnary 3o, 1760. William RoM Sr. piginier, of the province afore- 
said for ;£i4, deeds 10 John Ross, planter, fifty acres adjoining the 
great swamp, bounded by Thomas Bennett, William Ross aforesaid and 
John Dugan. 

Tytrel county. February 35, 1760. William Ross Sen'r, planter, and 
Eliubeih, my wife for ^30, sell to Witiiam Ross Jr. one messuage or 
tract of land . . . bounded as follows, beginning at the middle of a 

swamp joining to ye said William Rosses plantation to a gum 

tree being John Rosses cornei, containing lifty acres more or less, in- 
cluding my house and plantation where I now live and the bouse and 
plantation where the said William Ross Jr. now lives, to him the said 
William Ross Jr. 

Signed by William Ross and Elisabeth Ross. 

The proof from these documents may not be absolute, 
but it is at least prottable. If then William Ross, Jun. 
came to North Carolina from Virginia he would seem to 
have come with his father and brother. It is probable, too, 
that he was quite young at the time : for in 1749 when the 
homestead was bought of Edmund Smithwick, William 
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Ross is spokeo of as already resident of Tyrrel County. 
The deed of this property was witnessed by John Ross, 
which would indicate that he was the older son. This 
agrees with the will in which John Ross speaks of being 
far advanced in years in 1793, language he would hardly 
have used unless he had been past seventy. 

Considering now the question from what part of Vir- 
ginia this family came, it is to be noticed first that there 
was a Wttliam Ross in Pasquotank County as early as 
October i, 1701, when it is recorded in that county that he 
received from Mary Trueblood a release from a debt of 
;^4o. He also bought land there October 10, 1713 and 
was mentioned in the court records of 1737. Then, Octo- 
ber 13, 1741, it is recorded that Wm. Ross, planter of Pas- 
quotank County, sold to Jarris Jones, merchant of Norfolk, 
Va. seventy-four acres of land known by the name of 
Comnall, pan of a patent granted to Wm. Norris, trans- 
ferred to Wm, Jones and willed to Wm. Ross, with houses, 
orchards, woods, etc., for ^^30. With the sale of this prop- 
erty he may have moved from this place — his name not 
occurring later in the Pasquotank records — and so be iden- 
tical with the William Ross of Tyrrel County. - 

At this same period there was an Abel Ross in Pasquo- 
tank County who may have been his brother. This Abel 
Ross, who is called Captain, received a grant of two 
hundred and forty acres of land, October 3, 17 15, for which 
he paid £,Vi, to Thos. Grundy, and his name occurs re- 
peatedly in the Pasquotank records till as late as February 
30, 1795. Probably, however, in the later examples, the 
Abel Ross who is called a "joiner" was a son of Capt. 
Abel Ross. 

It will be noticed that old Pasquotank County adjoined 
Norfolk County, Virginia, Hence it would have been 
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a very easy and natural step for two brothers to go there 
from Norfolk, and they could have done so and hardly lost 
their connection with Vii^inia. 



One of the earty settlers on the James river in Virginia 
was Thomas Rosse, who is spoken of by Hotten as a mem- 
ber of the Corporation of Charles City and by Alexander 
Brown as a proprietor there who was reported " dead or 
probably dead " after the massacre in 163a. This massacre 
led to the abandonment of much territory that bad been 
previously occupied, "and 'the Neck of land' was the 
only plantation or settlement reported therein in February 
iiSas."* Among the number reported as living "at the 
Neck of Land," February 16, 1633, were Rebecca Rosse 
and her two children.! We may assume that Rebecca was 
the widow of Thomas Rosse and that he was the father of 
the two children mentioned. 

Some sixty-five years later, in the immediate vicinity of 
this settlement, at New Kent, there was another family of 
this name of which the record in the parish Register of St. 
Peter's Church^ is as follows : 

Rich. »on to Will Rom, bapi ye 3* of March i637-3. 
Ljrdia dauie of W" Ron bap. ii november 1694. 
Ruth daughUT of W*> Ross bap, ihe 6 nove 1698. 
William ton of W" Ros* bap i; June 1701 

Eliiab«th dau. of Rich. Rots bap Dec 17, 1710 
William son of Rich' Ross bap 8 br je 13^ 1711 
Anne dau. of Rich'' Rasa bam Jan. a; 1714. 

• Th* Firil Sefutlu in AmerUa, page 619. 

\ Litti af BmigranU, by J. C. Hoiten, page 171- 

% THU RegisUriiin tie VirgiiUa SemiHary Uirary ai AUxattdria. 
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Again, at about the same time, ia a commanity ooly a 
little farther away, in Elizabeth City County, the records 
also tell of a Ross family. There is one bare allusion 
about 1690, and, February so, 1692-3, the name of Hugh 
Ross appears. Then the will is found of Margaret Priest, 
dated March 19, 1719, proved May 20 of the same year, in 
which occur the names of her sons Hugh Ross, Francis 
Ross and William Ross, also of her granddaughter Ann 
Ross ; besides her other children, James Priest, Thomas 
Priest, Ansilody Priest and Martha Priest. This shows 
that her earlier husband was a Ross and that after his 
death she had married a second time. It seems lilcely that 
her first husband was the Hugh Ross before mentioned. 

Later on in the century there was a John Ross in this 
county whose will, dated May 35, 1758, proved May i 
1759, names his wife Sarah, brother James Ross and minor 
son James Ross ; also a Mallory Ross, July 11, 1758, and a 
Martha Ross, probably his wife, whose children are spoken 
of in 1791 and 1795 as Diana, Elizabeth, Euphan, Cheely, 
Johnson, Mallory, Thomas and Frank. 

Concerning the older children of Margaret Priest it is 
interesting to observe that the same names occur in North 
Carolina some time after this, pointing to the conclusion 
that they may liave originated here. The emigration from 
these parts would iiardly have been more unlikely than 
from Norfolk itself, so easy was the communication by 
water over Hampton Roads. 

Hugh Ross and Francis placed their signatures to a bond 
in 1719, which indicates that they were then of age. In 
1735, they were both empaneled as jurors and then the 
names are missed frotn here, except that Francis is found 
on a deed in 1791. Going to Beaufort County, North 
Carolina, the records tell of a Francis Ross living on the 
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north side of Pamlico river on a plaDtation known as 
"LoDgacre." This property of one hundred acres was 
sold by him and his wife Aiirite September 3, 1781 ; twelve 
years later Francis Ross sold two hundred acres more; 
and finally January 38, 179S, he and his wife Ann, who was 
doubtless his second wife, made a sale of slaves, cattle and 
household effects as if breaking up their old home. The 
names of Elijah Ross and Benjamin Ross also occur here 
in 1795 and in 1796. These may have been sons of Francis. 

Still more interesting is the case of Hugh Ross, for one 
of his name is found in Martin (Tyrrel) County as a neigh- 
bor to the family of William Ross and his sons, John and 
William, Jr. This Hugh Ross for ^aoo bought a hun- 
dred acre plantation of Thomas Watson, September ii, 
1778, and during the next four years added to it by patents 
over eight hundred acres more. 

Now the brother of Hugh and Francis Ross of Elizabeth 
City County was William. May he have been the William 
Ross of Martin (Tyrrel) County, and did he come thither 
from Virginia, leading after him this Hugh, perhaps a 
nephew, and sod of his older brother? 

These are some of the questions which arise and wait for 
an answer. There are four persons found with the name 
of William Ross, any one of \vhom may have been identical 
with the William of Martin County. There are two in the 
Register list of New Kent County, besides this one of 
Elizabeth City County, Virginia, and that other who was 
so long in Pasquotank County, North Carolina. 

It is a pleasing fancy that these different families may 
all have been closely related, being descendants of the two 
children of Thomas and Rebecca Ross, whose home in 
Charles City County was darkened by the tragic events of 
1623. This seems by no means an improbable hypothesis 
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and it is confirmed by a certain quality of character in 
those bearing the Ross name. They are usually persons 
of force and enterprise, making ventures that succeed, be- 
coming landholders, rearing families, intermarrying with 
other people of good standing and taking rank with the 
substantial elements of society. 



Norfolk records liave a deed of Alexander Ross and 
Elinor transferring to Daniel Macay all their right in one 
hundred acres of land May 13, 1674, and referring to a bill 
of sale dated February 15, 1658-9. 

The will of Alexander Ross, dated January 19, 1686-7, 
proved February 21, 1686-7, mentions his wife Martha, 
evidently a second wife, two sons and a daughter. He 
gives to his son, John Ross, half his land, the upper 
part with all belonging to it: his wife Martha to have 
her thirds of the manor plantation during her life ; to 
his son Alexander the lower part of his land beginning 
at the river side and running up by the creek to the Var- 
kissgut; to his daughter Ann Ross his young horse; to 
bis daughter Isble Ross other property ; to his wife Martha 
Ross and to her heirs lawfully begotten the remaining 
movables indoors ; if she dies without issue, she is to 
give this portion to the children of Alexander Rosd now 
deceased ; his daughter Ann Ross is entrusted to his friend 
Robert Butt till she comes of age and he is to take care of 
her portion for her. 

Concerning the son Alexander, Jr., no further informa- 
tion is found. The name of his brother, John Ross, how- 
ever, occurs a numl>er of times in the records and in a way 
to indicate that be was a man of propeny and influence. 
His will dated October 20, 1712, proved August 21, 1713, 
is like his father's in many points: his wife Mary, two 
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sons, John and Alexander, and a daughter Mary, among 
whom he divided his estate. He made provision for the 
education of his son Alexander under the oversight of his 
friend Thomas Etheridge, and gave to John "his time," 
which shows that both of the sons were under age. 

On April 30, 1716, John Ross is spoken of as having 
been under the care of Francis Brown to " learn the art of 
shipwright." Eighteen years later he is found at Edenton, 
North Carolina, where he is called a " mariner " and buys 
a half acre lot with the buildings January 29, 1734. After 
eight years more, April a, 174a, he is called a "merchant 
of Edenton" and buys more land, to which he adds five 
other town lots March 23, 1757. 

Meanwhile his brother, Alexander Ross, also becomes a 
land owner in North Carolina, though he is called Alex- 
ander Ross of Norfolk, implying that he never removed 
from there. On April 14, 1759, John Ross and his wife 
Grace deeded five lots to his brother Alexander Ross, from 
whom they passed to his son whose name wns also John. 
Both of the brothers John and Alexander died before 
October 10, 1774, when John Ross of Norfolk takes action 
concerning his father's estate and makes mention of his 
uncle as John Ross, "late of Edenton, deceased." 

It is natural to suppose that John Ross of Edenton may 
have been connected with the family at Williamston near 
by, but the evidence to prove it is wanting. Alexander 
Ross seems to have improved the opportunities of educa* 
tion provided in his father's will, for the Norfolk records 
show that he was clerk of the Common Council, August 
aa, 1748, and in that capacity registered the election of 
Peyton Randolph as recorder of the borough. His son, 
called Capt. John Ross, died about 1773, the inventory of 
his estate being given on February 9 of that year. 
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Another oame of considerable prominence in Nortl) 
Carolina was Galium (or Kallum) Ross. He took out a 
patent for two thousand acres of land in Green Swamp, 
Chowan Precinct, in the region that is now Gates County, 
February 21, 1738, and added six hundred and forty acres 
more a year later. He afterward lived in Edgecomb 
County, where his will, diited December 8, 1760 and proved 
the same month, names his wife Elizabeth, son Daniel, 
daughters Ina Ricks and Ann Ricks. The will of Daniel 
Ross, dated July 3, 1781, proved August following, names 
wife Sarah, mother and father-in-law, son Daniel a minor, 
daughters May, Sarah, Judith and Ann, of whom Ann was 



There was also an Andrew Ross who appears as an 
attorney for Mary, wife of Lawrence Mayo, November 27, 
1694 : next in a list of jurors for Chowan County, Febru- 
ary 35, 1739-40 : and then in Edgecomb County, where bis 
son Daniel died in 1761, and bequeathed his property to 
his father. His own will dated April 14, 1761, proved in 
the same year, names his wife Sarah Ross, daughters 
Sarah, Judith, Ann, Mary and Elizabeth, Esther Ross 
widow of deceased son Andrew Ross, sons-in-law Willoby 
Tucker, William Pitman and James Stallings. 

To these families may be added one more, referred to in 
a letter of Mr. James B. Ross, of Brownsville, Tenn., who 
wrote October 25, 1896, to Mrs. Peters of Atlanta : 

MjT gnndfaiher William Battle Roia came fioin North CaroHaa to 
Miisitalppi In 1827. leaving a brother James Rosi in North Carolina 
who had two sons, William Battle Ross and Bennett Rots, also a flitter 
who manied Allen Johnston. 
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Among those benriog the name of Ross who lived in 
more Dorthern settlements, vere the following : 

Rev. George Ross(i676-i7S4) left the Presbyterian min- 
istry for that of the Church of England and came from 
Scotland to Delaware about 1703, where he became one of 
the pillars of the Episcopal Church in the colonies. His 
son, George Ross, born at Newcastle, Delaware, in 1730, 
was a signer of the Declaration of Independence. Another 
son, John Ross, born in 1714, was a distinguished lawyer 
of Philadelphia in the Revolutionary period.* 

John Ross, born in Tain, County Ross, Scotland, Janu- 
ary 19, 1716, came to Philadelphia in 1763 and became a 
shipping merchant, rising to prominence and performing 
important services to the colonial cause in the Revolution.)' 

Dr. Alexander Ross, born in Scotland in 1713, married 
Elizabeth Becket and settled at Mt. Holly, New Jersey 
prior to 1753. His son John Ross, M.D., born at Mt. 
Holly, March 2, 1753, married, July 8, 177S, Mary Brainerd, 
daughter of Rev. John Brainerd. He was a captain Feb- 
ruary 9, 1776, in the Third New Jersey regiment and later 
was a lieutenant-colonel.^ 

John Ross with his wife and family left Scotland in 1689 
and settled in Londonderry, Ireland. He was in the bat- 
tle of the Boyne. His son John Ross was bora in Scot* 
land in 1685, came to America in 1706, and in 1708 bought 
a place in Chester County, Penn., which he named Ross- 
common. This was the home of the family for several 
generations. George Ross was governor of Pennsylvania. 
The whole family are Presbyterians.^ 

* ApfUlcn's Cytiopadia of BUgrapky. pages 318-339. 
t IUd„ page 319. 

X iVew Engl. Hist. anJ Gtn. RtgitUr, iS<}6, page 416. 
§ Frivatt ttller /rem tnt »f tht family in Harriiiurg. 
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John Ross was among the soldiers of New England 
in King Pliilip's war, mentioned June 34, 1676. 

Benjamin Ross of Astiford, Conn, was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Bunker Hill, and is named on the roll of 
those confined in Boston gaol June 17, 1775. 



Psgt ltd. 

John Bennett is mentioned as a juror in the precinct of 
Perquimans at the house of John Oats on the second Tues- 
day of July, 170Q, and at the same court he proved the 
rights of six persons transported into the county, himselfi 
Rose his wife, John Bennett Jr., Elener Bennett, Jean 
Bennett, and Thomas Bennett. He is also mentioned as a 
juror in 1703 and in 1705. After proof of transportation 
rights John Bennett bought of Robert Fendall, August 30, 
1700, three hundred acres of land on the southwest side of 
Perquimans river, the deed for which was assigned to 
William Hall on the following October. Seven years 
later, in 1707, John Bennett Jr. gave a deed in this county 
to John Bennett Sr. showing that the son must have come 
of age as early as that date. 

On September 18, 1711, John Bennett is called of Curro- 
tuck and his wife Mary is also named. He was a warden 
of the church in that place the previous year, August 35, 
1710, and his name was placed on a paper describing the 
prosperity of the parish and commending in high terms 
the Rev. James Adams their missionary. Thi^ may have 
been the John Bennett Jr. mentioned above. 

Thomas Bennett's name appears on the records of Tyrrel 
(Martin) County, August 30, 1735, when he bought two 
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hundred acres of land on the south side of the Morrotuck 
(Roanoke) river, of John Marden, paying for it £^4. To 
this be added two huudred acres more adjoining it, June 
I, 1741, and paid for this ^£'150. Both of these tracts were 
originally of Edmund Smitbwick's patent. 

This was the beginning of the Bennett homestead in 
this locality. It was near to the Ross esute which was 
also of the Smithwick patent, and the deeds show that the 
fields of the two proprietors were adjacent. The two 
families settled here at about the same period and b^an 
those neighborly relations that afterwards led to a closer 
connection between two of their children. 

On November 34, 1773, Thomas Bennett for natural 
affection transferred to his son Thomas two tracts of land, 
one of three hundred and sixty acres, ihe other of two 
hundred and forty acres, and John, Luke and Sarah signed 
the deed as witnesses. This indicates that he was then in 
advanced life, as he must have been if he was the child 
named in 1700. He lived after this, however, twenty-three 
years. 

His will, dated January u, 1795, proved December, 1795, 
named sons John, Thomas, William, James and heir of 
son Luke deceased, daughters Elizabeth Ross and Sarah 
Lanier, grandson Silas Bennett, granddaughter Dicey 
Smithwick and Thomas and Luke Smithwick sons of 
Edward Smithwick and his wife Dicey, also Anna Bennett 
daughter of Lydda Stallings. His will also contains this 
significant provision : 

My Negro Mar7 I give ber freedom to live along wlih any of mj^ 
children or grandchildren, just wbich ihe pteates, without inteitupiion. 

William Bennett's will, dated October 17, iSoi, names 
his children as Silas, Joel, William, Thomas, James, 
Nathan, Sarah; Mary Griffin, Nancy and Niomy. 
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The following partieolara are found conceming the Lanier family 
into wliich Sarah Benneii matrled : 

Robeit I^nier bought land of Anihony WitUaros in Chowan Coant]' 
in 1715. 

John Roben Laniei'i will, of Martin County, dated October 19, 1793. 
prored December, 1793. oantet his wife Sarah Lanier, aont Adams, 
Roben. William, Hosea and John, daughters Elinbeih Swain, Anne 
Peel, Nancy Ward and Maiy Swain, 

John Lanier's will, of Martin County, dated July 31, 1S03, names his 
wife Sarah Laniei and two sons, Kenneth and John Robert, between 
whom his propeny is 10 be equally divided after their mother's death. 
He also make* a bequest lo John Swain, son of James Swain, and 
speaks of Sarah Ward as joint legatee of hti father's wilt, He appoints 
bis friend James Bennett and his wife Sarah Lanier exeenlors. 



The will of Edmund Smlihwick of Martin County, dated May ri, 
1774, ptox'cd Jul}- following, names four sods Edmondson Edward 
Smithnick, Edmondson John Sraithwick. Edmondson Samuel Smith- 
wick and Edmondson Smlihwick, three daughters, Hannah Jordan. 
Mary Catkeel and Africa Blount, grandson Edmond Blount and grand- 
daughters Sarah Carkeel, Lyddla Carkeel and Cloey Carkeel. 

The will of Edmondson Edward Smithwick. dated April to, tSoi. 
(with a codicil April 19. on account of the death of two grandchildren, 
Jesse and Edward) names wife Elinor, and speaks ol David Swain, 
Charlotte and John as under age, sons John, William. Luke, and 
Edward [whose wife is Dice), Joe!, Reuben and Swain, daughters 
' Hannah More, Susanna, Charlotte and Elizabeth Wheatley, grandsons 
Jesse and Edward, granddaughter Elizabeth Smithwick (apparently 
daughter of Edward) and brother Samuel. 

The will of Edmondson John Smithwick, dated May 6, 17S4, names 
wife Rebekah, sons John, Samuel. Slroon and Edmund, daughters 
Anna, Hannah and Betsey. 

Pagti uy and iiS. 
In the lists of settlers on the James river, Thomas Ben- 
nett, aged 38, is enrolled as having come in the Neptune in 
1618, and Mary Bennett, aged 18, in the Southampton in 
1623. They are spoken of as at the settlement called 
" Basses Choice." 
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Again a Thomas Bennett ia named as living at the 
" Neck of Land,"* having come in the Bona Neva February 
4, 1634, and his wife Margery who came in the Gitift. 

Next Samuel Bennett, aged 40, and his wife Joane came 
in the Pravidaue and were living at Elizabeth City in 1633 
with their two children. He seems to have died before 
1633,1 and OD May 6, 1636, Joane Bennett, a widow, re- 
ceived a grant of iour hundred acres of land in Charles 
River County.t 

There were living in Virginia, February 16, iSaa, John 
Bennett of Warrasquoke and Robert Bennett of James 
Island. Again Robert Bennett, aged 24, came in the Jac^ 
in 1834, and Edward Bennett was at Warrasquoke In the 
same year: also Mrs. Katherine Bennett, aged 34, with her 
son William three weeks old, is mentioned as coming in 
the Abigail in 1633. 

This shows tiow many of this name were in the Vii^inia 
colony before 1625. It was a little later than this when 
Richard Bennett joined the settlers. He appears among 
the burgesses in 1639, and he obtained large grants of 
land in the counties of James City and Rappahannock, 
His most extensive estates, however, were in the vicinity 
of Norfolk, where his name and that of Philip Bennett, 
one of his brothers, continually appear in the records. 

His first grant was on July 7, 1636, and was for the 
transportation of seven persons, one of whom bore the 
name of Thomas Bennett. The tract was of three hun- 
dred and fifty acres between Nansemond and Elizabeth 
rivers: and two thousand acres more were added, August 
i9< i637< in the same locality, the whole acquiring the 

• Lists of Emigranti. J. C. Hollcn. 

f I'irgiiiia Magazine ef Hiit. and Biog., Vol. Ill, page 31 1. 

t M E. Hill, and Cm. Jltg., iSSS. p, 394. 
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Dame of "BeoDett's Pasture."* A year before this, June 
36, 1635. his brother Robert Bennett had received a g^rant 
of seven hundred acres, a mile and a half up the Nanse- 
mond river, for the transportation of fourteen persons; 
and eight years later, December ao, 1643, Philip Bennett 
received a grant of five hundred and fifteen acres in 
Upper Norfolk County. Robert Bennett died as early 
as 1648, when Philip became administrator of his estate 
and received another grant of land in Nansemond County. 
In the adjoining county. Isle of Wight, Morris Bennett 
was granted eleven hundred and fifty acres, June 25, 1641, 
and William Bennett twelve hundred acres, August 10, 
1642, while Thomas Bennett received ten hundred and 
fifty acres in York County, December ifi, 1641. 

Edward Bennett was a wealthy London merchant who 
resided for a time at Delft, Holland, as Deputy Governor 
of the English merchants there and was largely engaged 
in the Virginia trade. He became an active member of 
the Virginia Company and on November ai, ifiai, that 
body granted a patent to Edward, Richard and Robert 
Bennett, with three others, for planting two hundred 
persons in the colony. Many of the settlers were killed 
by the Indians in 1613, and Richard Bennett, a nephew of 
Edward, came over to take charge in person. He was not 
only prominent in the business and political life of the 
colony but was conspicuous also for his Puritanism. He 
made overtures to the New England churches for a closer 
affiliation with them, and his brother Philip was sent to 
Boston to obtain Puritan ministers for Vii^nia. In the 
latter part of his life he seems to have become a Quaker, 
in inclination at least, if he did not join that body. 
George Edmundson, the companion of Fox, wrote of 
• Virginia Magasint <•/ ffiit. and Bieg., Vol. V, page ro6. 
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him : " He was a solid, wise man, received the truth and 
died in the same, leaving^ two friends his executors." His 
will was dated March 15, 1674, and proved at Nansemond 
April 12, 1675. He left a son Richard who was drowned 
in 1676, and a grandson of the same name who was buried 
in Maryland and on whose headstone the arms of the 
family maj still be seen.* 

The route of travel in earljr times to the settlements in 
North Carolina was by the Nansemond river and Bennett's 
Creelc. When George Fox made a missionary tour to 
these settlements in November, 1679, he went by this route 
to the house of Hugh Smith, which was probably in the 
western part of what is now Chowan County.f Governor 
Bennett's home during the closing years of his life was 
on the side of the Nansemond and must have lain directly 
in the track of this journey. We can hardly believe that 
the Quaker evangelist passed it by without seeing this 
influential patron of his communion. Not improbably he 
may have received from the governor the very suggestions 
and information concerning these North Carolina settlers 
which prompted him to make the trip. No doubt there 
were hunters, trappers and traders with the Indians on 
this plantation who were acquainted with those wilder- 
nesses so fascinating to the spirit of adventure. These 
may have done much to make the journey of Fox suc- 
cessful. 

This was twenty-eight years before we hear of John 
Bennett and his family entering on their pioneer life in 
Perquimans and giving their names to be recorded at the 
house of John Oats. Doubtless they came thither over 
the same tine of travel, and from some one of those 

* Virgima Magatint of Hitt. and Bieg., Vol. Ill, p^;es 53-SS. 

t Religitus DevrltfmtHl in Nartk Carclitia, by S. B. Weekl, page S4. 
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Bennett estates in Nansemond or Isle of Wight Counties. 
Evidently John Bennett was not a son of the governor. 
Perhaps he was a son of Philip Bennett, the governor's 
brother and congenial companion, or if not, then of some 
other representative of that London family which sent so 
many colonists to Virginia. 



GRIMES 



Mrs. Marj- (Grimes) Ross wrote to her sister Mrs. Eliza- 
beth (Grimes) Perkins'of Williamston, August 9, 1825, an 
interesting account of her life in the new home in Georgia. 
This letter with some omissions is as follows : 

I often tblnk of 70U with a heavy heart, 10 fond would I be to aee 
you again. U you were here now i( would relieve me of nuiDy weary 
hours : though I ever have been pleaaed that we caffie to thia place, ■■ 
I am well convinced it nas for the betiei. All I lack is my friends. 
Aa 10 the comforts o( life I have them in full. We have a good farm 
and good water and a beautiful place two miles from Macon which is 
nearly as large as Washington and as good for trade. My husband 
raises abundance of produce (o eell. I think I sell notions to ifae 
amount of one or two hundred dollars each year. We have a large 
•tock of cattle and I raise abundance of poultry. All sell well, as so 
many go on cotton crops altogether and do not raise anything else 10 
■ell. 

1 think if Mr. Perkins were here he would do much better. Perhaps 
he might not like. To think so many of my brothers and listers might 
come to see me, but do noi even write me a line. Hatten Taylor, 
Lewellln. nor Thomas Grimes has ever written (he llrst line. Our 
children are scattered about, Sally in North Carolina, James in South 
Carolina, Henry and Marina in Macon. I would not be back in 
Williamston with my family for ten of the best negroes in Martin 
Counir. 
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Ai to aiuen Fraoker aod Cbloe they seem dead to me, ai they were 
older and are so far anay and never write or send a word. O sister 
how often I think of our childhood ; it bringa the tears to my eyes to 
think we ate itever to see each other again. 

We have fine crops. Prospects of all kinds are Battering. May God 
continue his (avors. J. Grimes and family and Congleton and his 
family are all well and much pleased at iheir move. This from your 
distant sister and friend, 

POLLY ROSS. 



Pt^e ii8. 

The will of Thomas Grimes of Edgecomb Couatjr is 

found in the Probate Records at Tarboro, dated September 

II, 1795, proved May, 1797, and presents tbe names of his 

children as follows : 

Frances Haiion my daughter, her husband Francis Halton and their 
children, Leweiling Grimes my son, William Grimes my son. John C. 
Gnmes (the land on which he lives to him and his heirs), Thomaa 
Grimes my son. Chloe Giimes my daughter. James GHmes my son, 
Sarah Grimes my daughter, Elizabeth Grimes mydaughter, Mary Grimes 
my daughter, George Grimes my son. I appoint Leweiling Grimes my 
son, Thomas Grimes my son and John Leweiling executors. 

Proved by oaths of Lemuel Davidson a witness and Thomas Grimes 
and John Leweiling two executors named. 

How early the pioneers of this family settled in North 
Carolina does not appear, On September 28, 1763, Demp- 
sey Grimes of Edgecomb County received a deed of land 
from Spier Coffield, which is the earliest mention of the 
name observed in this State. The first appearance of the 
Llewellyns in North Carolina seems also to have been at 
about this time. 

A letter from R. J. Grimes, M.D., physician and surgeon 
at Bethel, N. C, under date of March 11, 1893, contains the 
following : 
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William Grimei, who received a deed (rom his father Thomaa Grinei, 
wat my grandfalher. I was born on the*« land*. 

I have heard nj father aay thai our family came from Vlrg:lnla. alio 
the Pitt County Grimeaes, and that hi* graDdfalher Thomaa Grime* 
married Cbloe Llewellyn. I have also heard him ipeak of Aont Chtoe 
Taylor, Uncle Luke Ross and Uncle Lemuel Perklna. 1 am familiar 
with the farm of Luke Ross owned now by (he Roberson funilj. 1 
notice ihai Gov. Northern is of Edgecomb itock. The familf of Got, 
Taylor of Tennessee ate my nearest neighliors. 



Representatives of the Grimes name were early in Vir- 
gioia. George Grimes is mentioned as having died at 
Charles City in 1633.* John Grimes was in a company of 
twenty-four immigrants who came to James City, July zt 
1635,1 ^^^ ^ 'c^ years later, February sr, 164^, Robert 
Grimes was in Norfolk County. 

This Robert received May 7, 1652, a patent for land on 
the western branch of the Elizabeth River, of which he 
sold three hundred acres to Richard Stownall, April 15, 
1654. There is also a mortgage dated February 16, 1655, 
as follows :J 

I Robert Grimes agree to pay Thomas Harding six and twenty huo- 
dred and ninety-two pounds of tobacco, at or before the to day of 
Oct. next ensuing ye date, at my own dwelling house in Eliubeih 
River at one entire payment, and for bond of ye above payment I Rob' 
ert Grimes do bind and deliver over to ye above named Thoa. Harding 
two kows one named TEbb and ye other Whltelock, an heffert of two 
yea» old, the kow Tibb and heffert being marked a flower du Lqya 
. . , also one tract of land where I now live at, lying upon Bullock's 
Creek about two hundred akers. 

He was called of " Lower Norfolk," and his will, dated 
July 13, 1692, proved March 15, 1693-4, divides his land 
between his two sons John and James, while giving his 
cattle to the former. 

• Thi Pint JttpuiHe in AmerUa, page 619. 
t Virginia HUt. Mag^ Vol. Ill, page 59. 
% Ntrftlk Count}' Rtttrdt. 
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John Grimes died about 1713, and administration on his 
estate was given to his widow, Abigail GrimeSt on March 
3t of tliat year; no will is recorded. James Grimes is 
mentioned as an appraiser of estates at different times from 
1711 toiyiS- 
Passing on for about fifty years, Thomas Grimes is men- 
tioned, June 18, 1761, as talcing the oath of vestryman for 
Portsmouth Parish.* The next year, April 19, 1763, 
Thomas Grimes, John Grimes, Samuel Grimes and Sarah, 
the wife of William Deans, are mentioned in a way to indi- 
cate that they were of one family. The estate of Thomas 
Grimes was in probate August at, l^%^. John Grimes 
apparently died about the same time, and in October 178a 
Ann Grimes was constituted guardian of his minor chil- 
dren Julia, Ann, Sarah and John. 

On comparing the names of the family in North Caro- 
lina with these, it will be seen that many of them are the 
same. We can hardly doubt that the Thomas Grimes of 
Edgecomb County was a son or grandson of either John 
or James Grimes of Norfolk. 



LLEWELLYN 



Pagit itSamd lit). 
The spelling of this name varies in the records, the more 
common forms being Lewellen, or Lewelling. 

John Llewellyn was in Tyrrel (Martin) County April 

33, 1765 when he bought of Thomas Statin one hundred 

acres of land, to which he added ninety-nine acres more 

on the Coneto branch in the followiiig October. Two 

* Virginia Hiil. Mag„ Vol. II, page 3t6. 
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years later he bougbt three hundred and ninety-nine acres 
with houses and buildings and in 1773 the same amount 
again. Then in 1780, he received a grant trom the state of 
six hundred and forty acres, and another grant of seventy- 
five acres in 17S7. The amount of all these was over 
seventeen hundred acres. We learn moreover that in 1787 
he bought a quarter of a mill in which he had owned one 
quarter before, all which gives one the impression of great 
enterprise and prosperity. 

This was the brother of Chloe Llewellyn who was the 
mother of Mrs. Luke Ross. He had a considerable family 
whose names are given in his will, recorded in Edgecomb 
County, dated October 3, 1793, proved August, 1794: 
among these is one son, John Llewellyn, the rest being 
daughters. 

There is also at the Edgecomb County court house the 
will of Alexander Llewellyn, dated June 30, 1791, proved 
February following, naming his sons Edmund. James, John 
and Simon, daughters Fanny Llewellyn and Elizabeth 
Llewellyn, and a son-in-law Benjamin Amasos. There is 
nothing to show what relation he held to John Llewellyn. 

The proof is clear that John Llewellyn with his mother 
and sisters were originally of Norfolk County, Virginia, 
where his father's will is recorded in the archives at Ports- 
mouth, dated January 28, 1751, proved April 16, 1759. 

I, Wm. Llewelling of ibe Weslern Braach oi Eljubeth River give 10 
my nife, Frances LleweUing, ihe plintation on which I now liveduriag 
her widowhood, then to pats to 017 son John LlcweltiDg . . . cattle, (etcj, 
to III]' wife, and at her death lo be divided to my children and 017 
grandson William Manning . , . mj' children John Lleweliing, Sarah 
Llewellingi Frank! Lleweliing, Anna Lleweliing. Chloc Liewelling, 
Lidia Liewelling and Abbe Lleweliing. ... my wile Frances Llewel- 
iing a joint executor. 

Signed WILLIAM LLEWELLING. 
Witnessed by 

Richard Bustion, John Oneoi, Daniel Culpepper. 
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It will be observed that this will was entered for probate 
six years before the name of John Llewellyn was recorded 
in the first Nonh Carolina deed mentioned above. It is 
also to be observed that the will spealts of a grandson, 
showing that William Llewellyn was advanced in years 
and that his children were well grown, at least a part of 
them. His widow survived him for some sixteen years. 
Her will is recorded at Williamston, dated November 39, 
1770, proved January, 1775 : 

I, Fnncei LlewelliDgf of T;m] Counlj. North Carolina . . will ibai 
whatioerer It hu been God't bleiaed will to bleu me with, Ihat I h»Te 
got by mj industrj since the decease of my beloved huiband, William 
Llenrelling, be equally divided between ray live children, John Llewel- 
liog, Ann]' Llewelling, Cloey Llewslling, Lyddia Liewelllng and Abbey 
Llewelling; all my negroci to be equally divided between my five 
children and three gnndchildren, William Manning, Willis Culpepper 
and Fanny Culpepper and that the said Willis and Fanny Culpepper 
share to Iheii share but the seventh part of the afoieaaid negroes — this 
seventh pan to be equally divided betneen Willis and Fanny Cul- 
pepper 

Signed Frances Llewelling. 
Witnessed by 

James Sfaerrod. 

Lydia Shetrod. 

Robert Shertod Sen, 

In this will two names axh missed which are in the will 
of William Llewellyn, the daughters Sarah and Franici, 
while two others are added, the grandchildren Fanny and 
Willis Culpepper — natural changes in a family during a 
period of twenty years. The rest of the names are the 
same. 

The manner in which Mrs. Llewellyn speaks of her 
pro[>erty as acquired by her industry since her husband's 
decease is suggestive of the great opportunities o&ered at 
that time in eastern North Carolina and of her enterprise 
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in going with her children into the new country to make 
her ventures. Remembering that she was a widow with a 
home and property, in an established community of Vir- 
ginia, and that she was at an age when home comforts 
grow especially dear, the remoTal to the frontier spealcs of 
a character strong and resolute, white the success that fol- 
lowed is indicative of unusual executive ability. Perhaps 
it is not surprising that similar traits and a similar charac- 
ter should have reappeared in her granddaughter Mrs. 
Luke Ross and prompted the longer and more arduous 
journey which led to the establishment of her home with 
her husband in Macon. 



Other references to persons of this name in Norfolk 
County are the following from the land records : 

Miy i6, 1731. Richkrd Llewden Se' sells to Abell Llewelea for five 
■billiiigi a piece of land on tbe Southern Bniach of Ellubeih river, 100 
acres, more or lest, on Paradise Creek ; al*a at tbe came dale 60 acres 
in tbe Mine locality. 

Marcb iS, 1741. Luke Lewelling aod Martha his wife deed to 
William Bustion for % sbillings 100 acres od the Southern Branch of 
ibe Eliiabetb river — "a tract on whicb Luke Lewelling now lives"; 
also March 19. 1741. to William Busiioo, Jr., for CV- i<» acre* more 
or ItM.—Nwftlk Cttmty. Va., Rttordt. 

The will of Edward Lewelling of Norfolk County, dated 
January 10, 1/51, proved August 21, 1751, names: 

Wife Marp Lewelling, soos Thomas, Lewla. Benjamin and Edward, 
daogbters, Elizabeth Buiiln, Lydda Ewell, Mary Lewelling, Letiisba 
Lewelling, Lettas Lewelling, also son John Lewelling. 

There is nothing to show the family connection of these 
with William Lewelling but probably he was in near rela- 
tionship to them. 
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REDDING 



Pagtt III) and lao. 

It is said of the Reddtngs, that three brothers came from 
England and settled in America about 1795 or 1730. Of 
these one made his home in Pennsylraaia, another farther 
north, while the third went to Virginia. William Redding, 
the son of the latter, married in Virginia, Patty Parham, 
and lived there till his family were well grown, and till 
after the Revolutionary war, when he removed to Baldwin 
County, Georgia. 

How authentic this family tradition may be it is impos- 
sible to say. Perhaps it has its foundation in an event of 
earlier date which is substantiated by documentary evi- 
dence, that three young men of this name, Henry, James 
and Jereemy, aged respectively la, 19 and 18 years, took the 
oath of allegiance, January 3, 1 634, to be transported to Vir- 
ginia in the merchantman Bonaventure* Even previous to 
this John Reding had been at James City and died there 
before 1633. There were also a number of settlers of the 
same family name in Massachusetts, Joseph at Boston 
about 1633, Miles also at Boston in 1634, Thomas at Saco 
in 1653, Thaddeus at Lynn in 1660 and John at Sandwich 
in r676.t 

Again, with reference to the statement that the family 
came from Virginia to Georgia in 1732, the question rises 
whether the movement was directly from Virginia, or per- 
haps by two stages, one of which may have been to some 
place in North Carolina, as in the case of the other Geor- 

* Hotteo's Uttt a/ Emtgranlt, pages 35-37. 
t Sava|[e's CtntaUgital DUHamuy. 
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gia families which come into this story. No facts are 
found to substantiate such a theory, but it is interesting to 
notice that there were Reddings in North Carolina before 
this settlement in Georgia. The list of North Carolina 
jurors, February 35, 1739-40, has Jos. Redding and Jos. 
Redding, Jr. of Perquimans County and Jona. Redding 
and Samuel of Pasquotank. Somewhat later too, a branch 
of the family is found at Fayettevtlle, where between 
1779 and 1797 the names occur of Timothy, William, 
James, Robert and Frances Reding or Redding — both 
spellings being used indiscriminately. 

In favor of the accepted statement the words may be 
quoted of Hon. Charles Alexander,* once judge of the 
Court in Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 

The emiKniion from (bis counif to ibe UDfeitled couDit7 south and 
ncBt wu luch In the lacier pari of (be la*t cenlar]' u veil at in thl>. 
up to the commencement of (he late war. that whole families left the 
county not leaving one of the name behind. The population of (kit 
count]* was nearly at great in 1790 aa It ii to-day. Then we had no 
town* but the populalion was scattered over (he whole country making 
tobacco which wai money as lite ai 1783 and how much later I do not 
know. At one time, and much of the time before the Revolution, and 
after it for a short time, intpected tobacco was a legal tender for debt. 

From whatever previous locality the family came, their 
Georgia home was in Baldwin County, where William 
Redding's will is to be seen in the records at Milledge- 
ville, dated January 19, 1830, proved October 29, 1833. 

1, William Redding. Senr., do make this my last will and testament. 
... I give unto my beloved grandchildren — children of my son Charles 
Redding — Archer, Patsey, Ezeiciel. Rebecca, John, Sally, and Parham. 
the sum of one hundred dollars each. I give to my beloved son 
Anderson Redding my twonegioes, Jack and Saiah, (□ be his right and 

* Letter to Sitter Katharine of Macon. 
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property. I give to mjr beloved son Arthur 017 tiro negroei, Sim and 
Tiovf, to be hia right and propenj. FurthcT. I desire that all 017 land 
and all mj ttock of every kind together with all my elfects or every 
kind be equally divided betireen my two sons Anderson and Arthur to 
be their right and property. And I do hereby appoint my tiro sons 
Anderson and Arthur my executors, desiring them to take good care 
of their mother. 

WILLIAM REDDING (L. S.). 

Charles Reddiog's will was made before his father's and 



His wife Edith, and children John, Sally, Param, Archer, Patsey, 
Eieklel and Rebecca : with Eiekiel Redding as one of the executors. 

A sketch of Anderson Reclding is given by the accom- 
plished historian of Georgia from a personal acquaintance 
with him and the communities in which he lived: 

No sooner had he arrived at the vigor of manhood than he was en- 
rolled among those of the new world who determined to be free and 
contended against the tyranny of British aggressions. He served under 
his country's banner with a patriot's zeal and devotion. He was pres- 
ent at the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorlclown. The recollec- 
tions of that glorious day lingered long in his memoc}-, a rehearsal of 
which often caused him to feel as though the ardor and buoyancy of 
earlier days were yet fresh upon him, while a big round tear would fall 
and moisten the old man's cheek. 

He migrated from Virginia in 1762 and settled on land subsequently 
included in what is now Baldwin County, Ga. He lived on this land 
until late in the twenties when he followed his son, the father of Capi. 
D. S. Redding, to Monroe County, where he lived the remainder of his 
life. He reared a family of six children one of whom, W. C. Redding, 
represented his family In the General Assembly.* 

The inscriptions on the tombstones of Mr. and Mrs. 
Redding are the following : 

• White's Hiitetital CelUttUtu ef Ctoigxa, page 563. 
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Anderson Redding, Born in Viroikia, Died in Georgia 
February (jth, 1845. aged 80 years, a soldier of the 
American Revolution, a soldier of the Cross. This 
monument is a filial tribute to his memory. 

Delilah Redding, Died April soth, 183J, aged 62 years. 
The righteous shall be held in everlasting remem- 
brance. 

The fact that Mr. Redding was a soldier of the Conti- 
nental Army would seem to present a clue for discovering 
the place of his residence at the time of enlistment. Some 
efforts have been made to find his name on the Vit^inia 
muster rolls, but they have been unsuccessful. The rolls 
which now exist are quite incomplete. 



The marriage records at Milledgeville contain the fol- 
lowing entries : 

Oibum Wiggins and Sarah H. Redding, September 34, 1S14. 
Parham D. Redding and Am; Jackton, September 10, tSai. 
Eieklcl Redding and Minnie Scurlock, September b8, 1S14. 
Anderson W. Redding and Susan R. Jackson, March 30, i8a6, 
Wnilun C. Redding and Margaret Fletreliin, October 13, iSii. 
Thomas Redding and Mailah Searcy, December iG, (81S. 
Rolen Bivins and Nancj Redding, July >7i iBaa 
Hiram Carter and Nancy Redding, October 17, 1837. 
William Hay and Haiy Redding. June 16, i83t. 
Wright Herring and Rboda Redding, October 4, 1B37. 
Gideon Johnson and Polly Redding, October as, iSio. 
Miller W. McCniw and Nancy G. Redding. January 5, 1S36. 
Henry W. Wallon and Lourrina P. Redding. February' 3, 1824. 
William FleweHin and Mary Thweat (license), Norember i, 1B14. 
Matthew A. Parham and Mary Clem, April 33, 1833. 
Benjamin J. Parham and Martha W. Jones, February 33, 1S36. 
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Pagtt tiS and iio. 

The Parbams were closely identified with the Reddings 
aad doubtless came to Georgia at about the same time and 
from the same locality. It may be worthy of notice that 
the name of Jas. Parham is in the list of North Caroliaa 
jurors of 1739-40 for Bertie and Edgecombe Counties. 

The will of Haddon Parham of Baldwin County, 
Georgia, dated April 7, 1823, proved July 7, 1833, recorded 
July a8, i8>5, names: 

Beloved wife Argen Parbam, son Rowland Parham, daughiera Lisha* 
Redding, Mai7 Rogers, Giacef.f Agnes Doiier, tno grandsoni John H. 
Parharo and William Burgs $aoo each, heirs of my daughter ElJBibeth 
Redding ^400, son in law Anderson Redding " For the nianf favors and 
services he hii rendered me" a consideraiion specified. 

Execurors, William Seaicr, Rowland Parham, and William Redding. 



FLEWELLYN 



P^t t»o and tit. 

In this name variations in spelling occur similar to 
those in Llewellyn. 

Abner Flewellyn's will is on record at Milledgeville, 
dated September 13, 1813, proved November 30, 1815, and 
speaks of his wife Nancy (Ann), sons William and Abner 

* " Llsba" is sborleoed from " Delilah " ; her full name being Eliia- 
betb Delilah. 
f'Gincer" is shortened from "Virginia." 
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H. Flewellen, daughters Patser Matthews wife of Timothy 
Matthews, Betsey Lane Holt wife of Tarpley Holt, Nancy 
Flewellen and Pcgg>' (Margaret) Flewellen — the property 
bequeathed to Nancy, Abner and P^gy to be retained by 
the widow till they come of lawful age or mnrry, and they 
to be genteelly supported out of the same ; Peggy and 
Abner to be educated in such manner as his executors 
may deem best. The executors are Nancy Flewellen, 
Timothy Matthews, William Flewellen and Tarpley Holt. 
The inscriptions on the gravestones of Captain and 
Madam Fleweltyn are as follows : 

Beneath are the remains of Abner Flewellen who 

DIED AUCT. ISTH. 181S IN THE SJTH YEAR OF HIS AGE, He 
WAS A VIRTUOUS CITIZEN, A REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER AND FOR 

13 YEARS A Christian in the M. E. Church. He now 
SLEEPS IN Jesus. 

Sacred to the Memory of Ann Flewellen who in her 
every relation of life exhibited the kindest, noblest 
peelin'gs of the heart. for more than a half century 
she lived a humble consistent christian in the m. e. 
Church. After a filcriuage of So years ii months her 
weary earth-worn spirit sought its home in the para- 
DISE OF God. 

It appears that Abner Flewellyn remained in North 
Carolina for a considerable period after the Revolution- 
ary war. He received from the state the grant of a tract 
of land, October 9, 1784, for 50 shillings a hundred acres, 
adjoining the land of William FlewelUn, and he sold 3S0 
acres for ^100 to Joel Roper, November 26, 1793. It is 
quite likely that this latter transaction was in preparation 
for his removal to Georgia. 
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The record of these sales is io the archives at Halifax, 
N. C, where also are other documents of Interest of which 
the following is an abstract of one : 

Vniliam FlewcUln't will, of iha couni; of Halifax, daied December 
36, 17S4, proved August 17S6, namei som Alexander and Abaer, 
■ daughter Naocr, soos Shadrlch and James aad wife Bett]' ; James to 
have ooe targe Bible ; morablei to be divided among his six sons, 
Howell FlewelliR, James Flewellin. William Flewellin. Ta^lot Hew- 
elltn, Alexander Flewellin aod Abner Flewelliii ; James Flewellin and 
William Flewellin are appolaied executon, and the wHoeaset are labam 
Rosen and Rebecca Paffaiui. 

This signature of Rebecca Parham is worthy of atten- 
tion as indicating that there was a family of this name in 
Halifax County with which the Flewellins were acquainted 
before the removal to Georgia. 

There was a Richard Flewellin living in this region who 
may have been the brother of William, having the paternal 
name, which was Richard. 

Richard Flewellin's will, of the county of Halifax, dated 
October a8, 1797, proved May 179S, names wife, sons 
Obadiah, Thomas and Richard, granddaughter Mary Flew- 
ellin, daughter of Richard ; son Richard to have 139 acres 
of land and the residue of the estate after the other legacies. 

The will of another Richard Flewellin, evidently the 
"son Richard" mentioned above, of County of Halifax, 
dated July >i, 1818, proved September 1818, names wife 
Elizabeth, Mersey Flewellin and Prisillar Flewellin — 
balance of the estate to be equally divided between my 
children, viz., Polly Matthews, Mersey Flewellin, Prisillar 
Flewellin, Eaton Flewellin and Patsy Sherring; friend 
Isham Matthews to be executor. 

In Edenton there is a record of a deed from Philip Jones 
to Richard Flewallen, October 11, 1718, of two hundred 
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and fifty-six acres of land in Chowan Precinct, butting 
and bounding on the north side of the Morrotuck (Roan- 
oke) river ; and at Windsor there is a record to the effect 
that Richard Flewellen of Surrey in Virginia, planter, 
October »8, 1724, for £,\2 current mone)-, sold to Richard 
Butler of this colony and Bertie Precinct, a planter, a 
plantation of two hundred and fifty acres, granted to 
Philip Jones, February 31, 1731-1, and transferred to 
Richard Flewellen, on the north side ot the Morrotuck 
river. 

This indicates that Richard Flewellyn lived in Surrey, 
Virginia, and Icept his residence there while engaging in 
these land transactions in North Carolina. Probably 
these transactions led his sons to settle there and they 
doubtless occupied these lands, which are in the vicinity 
of Halifax County. The Surrey County records mention 
a John Flewelling in 1749, which proves that the family 
had a representati%'e there at that time, notwithstanding 
the removals to North Carolina. 

There is also a record of Isle of Wight County, adjoin- 
ing Surrey, concerning a will of 1651 wherein mention is 
made of the daughter of Thomas Fluellen, indicating that 
the family were in this part of Virginia from very early 
times. 

Abel Flewellen and his wife Johana or Hannah fHome), 
daughter of Thomas Home, were in Norfolk County, Va., 
very early. 

Abet Flewellen ud Johana FiewellcD, of the South Branch ol Eliia- 
beth tiver, told February 10, 1668, for 2000 lbs. of tobacco, 100 acm 
of land to John Johnson, a pan of 300 acres which Thomas Home 
bequeathed b}- will dated April 15, i6sB to his son Thomas Home Jr., 
who died in his mlnoritjr, on account of which the land pasted to hit 
three tillers, Mary Home, Elizabeth Horae and Johana Home, o( 
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whom JohtDA mUTled Abel Fl«well«i) : who ipeaka of the land trans- 
ferred !■ nexi to that ol his brathei- in-law, Thomaa Fanstd, now In 
posacMion of Thomaa Tucker. — Narfalk Caunty Rittrdi. 

Abel Flewellen and Hannah Flewellen. April 17, 1671, deeded to 
Thomaa Richardion 100 acres of land on the Southern Branch of Ellia- 
belh riTer.— 7M£ 

Abel Flewellen,* June 17, i673,boii^tof Alexander Forman for 9700 
lbs. of tobacco ijo acres of land on ye South Branch of Elisabeth rinr, 
and on the same da; Johana Flewellen [n behalf of her husband Abel 
Flewellen sold the same.— /Ji^. 

Edward Flewellen, March 17, 169S-6, fs on the court records u 
defendant In a caae with Cornelius Ellis which was dismissed at haT> 
Ing no cause. — Und. 

Edward Flewellen, July 39, 1698, brought a suit againai Richard 
Smith.— /jt^. 



TAYLOR 



Pagt lit. 

Concerning the wife of Richard Flewellya family tra- 
dition has only preserved the name Betsey Taylor and 
neither her birthplace or parentage is now known. The 
name itself, however, offers not a few suggestions, for the 
Taylor family has bad many conspicuous representatives, 
first in Virginia and more recently in other parts of the 
country. 

Among the early settlers of Virginia there were two, 
named Richard Taylor and John Taylor, who came from 
London to Charles City and were both living in 1624, 
The latter arrived on the Margaret, December 4, 1619, and 
was a fellow passenger of Humphrey Plant to whom allu- 

* Is it possible that this Abel Flewellen was the same at Abell Llew- 
elen mentioned on page 304? There Is a suggestion of identity also in 
Alexander Llewellyn, page 133, and Alexander Flewellin, page 331. 
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sion is made oo pa^^ 169. He was one of the first settlers 
of Berkeley and is mentioned as owning land in Elizabeth 
City, on the north side of the James river, in 1615. Rich- 
ard Taylor probably came a little earlier. 

In 1708, a family of this name is found in Norfolk 
County as indicated by the following abstracts from the 
records : 

Thomit Taylor, April 16, 1708. bought 100 icres of Itnd of Robert 
Spriog. — IHJ. 

Andrew Taylor and Ann Tiylor of Norfolk Coaaly, May i;, 1708, 
gave unto ElUabetb Ta;lor, wifo of Thomas Taylor, 7° ■"«■ of land In 
NoTfolk County adjoining land that laid Thomai bought of Robert 
Spring, the elder, being one-half of 140 acres granted by patent to 
Andrew Taylor.— /iirf, 

Thomas Taylor, May 11, 170S, with cocient of hit mother, Ann 
Taylor, deeded for jfaS. property and reversion to Thomas Slkes who 
married Haty Taylor and lived with (be mother Ann Taylor— mention 
being made of the deceased father, Theodore Taylor, and a brother 
Wm. Taylor.— /Wrf. 

Faith Taylor, May I3, 170S, surrendered her right of dovret in the 
land which her husband Thomas Taylor sold 10 Thomas Sikes.— /^t^. 

Thomas Taylor and Faith Taylor, November 15, 1733, deeded to John 
Nicholson 50 acres of swamp land in the woods, at the head of the 
Soatb Branch of Elizabeth river.- /M^. 

Jonathan Taylor is mentioned in the Bertie County 
records of 1737-8, and again with bis wife Catharine, May 
4, 1733, when he sold a tract of land on the south side of 
the Morrotuck river. 

David Taylor was in Perquimans County in 1740. At 
the present time there are people of the name in Pitt 
County, as stated in Dr. Grimes' letter on page 330. 

Id Halifax County, John Taylor died about 1770, and 
James Taylor about 1772, both leaving families. Probably 
these were near kinsmen of Mrs. Richard Flewellyn. 
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HOLLOWAY 



Pagt III. 

As little is kaown of the wife of William Flewellya aa 
of bis mother. She is said to have been Betsejr HoUoway 
and in her husband's will she is called Betty. 

The names John and Thomas Holloway are in the list of 
jurors for Perquimans County empaneled February aj, 
1739-40 ; and in another list of July 36, 1756 Joel Hollo- 
way's name occurs with that of John. In the list of 
"tytiiablca" for the same county in 1740 the name of John 
HoIIowel is given, which-is undoubtedly the same name 
with a different spelling. 

Tha will of Edmund HolloTrall, dated Juna 17, 1739, proved October 
84, 1739, oamei brothers John and Thomaa Hollovell. 

The Trill of Luke Hollowell, 1734-5. proved- April ai, 1735, oamef 
wile Elixabeih, tooi John, William, Joel and Reuben Hollowell.—^. C. 
Hist, and Gtn. SegitUr, Vel. I, iVo. /, pp. 48, 49. 

The name Hollowell is found a number of times in Nor> 
folk records between 1713 and 1743. 

June 14, 1713. B; order of the court a tract o( land was laid out to 
John Hollowell. 

The will of Sarah Hollowell, dated July 19, i7is> proved July 19, 
1717, aamea aoni John and Luke, daughter Catetn Ruatill and grand- 
children William, Joseph, Hary and Elizabeth RuHill. 

The wilt of John Hollowell, dated March 15. 1715, proved Majr iS, 
1716, namea wife Maty, son Joseph, daughters Marj, Courtnejr and 
Sarah Hollowell. 

The esute of Benjamin Hollowell was inventoried July 33, t^^%, and 
distributed August 19, 171!' ><• Wiltiam Webster for his wife Ellen«r, 
Ur. Roben Stewart for his wife's part, Alice, Mary, Beojamln and 
Joseph Hollowell. 
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Th« will o( BcnjamiQ Hollawell, dated October i, 1731. proved Uar 
17, 1734, namea wife Bridget and danxhtera Elliabeth and Bridget. 

The ioTentorr of Thomaa Holloweira eaUte waa retnnied Janaaiy 
ao, 1743-4- 

It would seem that this family was one of coasiderable 
size and that members of it early settled in the r^^on on 
the Chowan, of which mention has been made so often in 
these notes. Probably the wife of William Flewellyn wa» 
of this family. 



Pagtt 133 and i»j. 

Mention of the families of this name in North Carolina 
recalls the fact that Sir Ralph Lane was the founder of 
that first, short-lived colony which was established on 
Roanoke Island in the summer of 1585. He is well known 
as one of the early explorers of the coast, as a governor 
of Vii^nia and as a colonel who held a-command under 
Drake. He died in Ireland and we have no reason to sup- 
pose that the Lanes of Virginia and North Carolina in 
subsequent times were connected with him. 

Among the very early permanent colonists, however, 
this name has its representatives, the descendants of whom 
are very numerous. There were some of the name who 
settled in New England. Of the families originating in 
these a history has been published in two octavo volumes, 
Latu Gerualogiei, by J. Chapman and J. H. Fitts. No 
doubt the descendants of the Virginia Lanes would offer 
as ample material for the author who could bestow on 
them an equal amount of time and research. 
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Id Hotten's lists of immigraots to Vii^nia, Heaery 
Lane, aged twenty, is meationed in 1633 as having come 
to Charles City in the SouthamptoH ; Thomas Lane, aged 
thirty, In the Treasurer in 16 13, and Alice Lane, aged 
twenty-four, in the Bona Nova in 1630. Alice may have 
been the wife of Thomas Lane, for they are mentioned 
together as living at Elizabeth City in 1613. 

lo the Norfolk County records there is an entry July 15, 
1685 pertaining to Jasper and Sarah Lane of the parish of 
Linhaven. With the early immigrations to North Caro- 
lina the name appears at about the same time i? a number 
of different places. In the Bertie County land records 
Joseph and Benjamin occur in 1735 and later, and Thomas 
in 173S, in connection with large land transfers. The 
three names occur similarly in Halifax County in 1733, 
and then in Edgecomb from 1737 to 1743. Probably the 
fact of their mention in these three different counties is to 
be explained by changes in the county boundaries, their 
locality remaining the same, where were tbe extensive 
tracts of wild lands which had been granted them by the 
state. 

In 1738 Walter Lane was a juror at the General Court 
held in Edenton. Thereafter he appears continually as a 
burgess from Newbem or Craven County till as late as 
1738, and in 1744 he is a justice of the peace for Craven 
County. In 1749 he receives a grant of land. In connec- 
tion with this it is noticeable that Thomas Lane, who had 
received earlier grants in Bertie, Halifax or Edgecomb, 
begins to obtain grants in Craven and secures in all a 
thousand acres there before the end of 1743. This seems 
lo point to a close relationship to Walter Lane, as do the 
previous grants to a like relationship to Joseph and Benja- 
min. Thus taking all the facts into view, one can hardly 
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resist the coodu^on that the four were of ooe family and 
probably brothers. 

Again it is to be observed that io the earliest mention of 
Joseph Lane in Bertie County, May 9, 1715, be is called 
Joseph Lane, Jr., and so ag^n May 11, 1718 when his wife 
Patience is also mentioned. This readers it probable that 
the father's name was Joseph. The fact that William Lane 
gave the name of Joseph to one of his sons confirms the 
supposition that the original Joseph was William's grand- 
father. 

In Pasquotank County, about 1750, there was an Alex- 
ander Lane who bought land of Samuel Northy of Mary- 
land ; and a little later William, Samuel, John and Settle 
Lane. William Lane is of Nixonton and his will, dated 
March 20, 1654, proved July 1761, divided his property 
between his two sons John and William. 

In Beaufort County the records mention, September 19, 
1750, John Lane, Gent in connection with his wife Maryi 
who was a daughter and heir of Henry Snood, Gent., a 
large landholder; and in 1770 James Lane is named as 
selling land on the north side of the Pamlico river. 

In Craven County, after Walter Lane there appear these 
names, George, Sevin, Frederick, John, Daniel and others, 
of whom Geoi^e is called the son of Walter Lane. He 
received a grant of a hundred acres of land in Craven 
County, October 7, 1749, so that he must have been of age 
then. 

Frederick Lane's will, dated Auguit 8, 1798, proved December 179), 
namee hU wl(e Anne Green, eons John Ttmnel, Hardr Bonner and 
Bryan Lane, and daughter Mary Bryan, wbo was under age. 

John Laoe'a will, dated March ao, i3oo, proTed March 1801, namei 
wife Ann, children Mary Arery, Sarah, Daniel, John and Ann ; proved 
on oath of Daniel Lane. 
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George Lane's will, dated Jaouarj 37, iSoB, proved March iSoS, name* 
his. wife Naoc)', «>as William, George, Jamei and Walter, daughter 
Maria Lane. 

ReturaiDg DOW to Halifax County, the oame often figures 
in the records. December 16, 1735, Joseph Lane, Jr. and 
his wife Patience are mentioned, and in a document of 
1755 it appears that she was a daughter of Col. Barnabas 
McKinney, and that John Lane was their son, and " heir at 
law to Patience ll.ane." 

On Ha7 19, I747> the name of Barnabas Lane appears as a witness ; 
and his will is (ouod, dated Majr 30, 171^ proved Sepiembet 176a, men- 
tioning his sons Martin and Bamabaa, and alludlog to other children. 

John Lane's will, dated Febtnarr 13, 1774, proved May 1776, names 
son David Lane, grandson David Lane, and daughters Olive Jojner. 
Ann Everard, Keiiah McKinnie, Patience Joyner, Mary Rttman, 
Mourning Lane and Julian Lane. 

David Lane's will, dated November iz, 1789, proved August 1790, 
names son David, daughters Ann Shellon and Eliiabetb Barnes, grand- 
daughter Elizabeth Barnes, and son in law Buiwell Shelton. 

Joseph Lane's nlll, dated November 39, 1773. proved February 1774, 
names sons Joseph, James. Jesse, Joel, and grandson Henry Lane, of 
whom Joel was residuary legatee and sole executor. 

William Lane's will, dated at Halifax, January a, 17S6, proved Febru- 
ary 17SG, names wife Elizabeth, daughters Jane Eelbeck, Pally Battle, 
Ann Flewellen, Elisabeth Hill, two sons William and Joseph and a 
dangbter Tabitba i^ne ; mentions his father Benjamin Lane as Still 
living, and provides thai his wife shall have the care of the property o( 
William, Joseph and Tabilha, and support and school them ; Jethro 
Battle and Abner Flewellen are appointed executors. 

Hon. Kemp P. Battle of Chapel Hill, N. C, writes 
December 19, 1S99: 

I much regret that I cannot add to your facts concerning the Lanes. 
We have no further information about them. Joel Lane, Senator from 
Wake in the old days, is a name very familiar to us, as he owned the 
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land bought bf the Siato (or % ijie for (he cmpilol. There !■ a iamWj 
0( Lanei^eiy respectable— in Wa^ne County. The Jethro Batda 
mentioned wat a ion of my grandfather's grandfather, Eliiba Btillla, 
member of the State Congress of 1776 and Senator from Edgecombe. 

A (laughter of Joseph Lane, the brother of Mrs. Add 
Lane Flewellyn, wrote to Mrs. Mary Ross Banks in Hay 
1895: 

Mj father, Joseph I^ane, Eired and died within a mile of (be spot that 
gare him birth, Enfield, Halifax Connty, N. C. He had three sisters 
and one brother, William, who went to Tennessee to live. I oeTCt saw 
biro and knew the name of but one of his sons, David. The sisters 
were Ann Flewellen, Tabltha Plitman and Patsy (Martha) Battle. The 
last lived in Edgecomb, (he adjoining countr, and died before mj 
recollection. Aunt Tabbj was the onlj one of his liiteri that I 
rem ember. 

The writer of the above was niDcty years of age at that 
time and has since died. Her maiden name was Elizabeth 
Alford Lane, apparently given her for her grandmother. 
Her husband's name was Mason and her home was at 
Oswichee, Alabama, where some of the family still live. 

Of the family of Joseph Lane, who is supposed in 
this account to have been the brother of Benjamin Lane, 
three sons, Joseph, Jesse and Joel, early removed to Wake 
County and became proprietors of large landed estates 
there, which with the development of the country made 
them wealthy, their property covering ground on which 
the city of Raleigh now stands.* It could not have been 
long before the Revolution when they made this change 
in their abode and all three became earnest participants in 
that struggle. 

Joel Lane seems to have been the more commanding 
character. "In 1775 he was a member of the Provincial 

« A^Uten'i Cytl^aSa cf Bicgraphy. Vol. til. paga 606. 
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Congress that met at Hillsborough, and in 178 1 he served in 
the General Assembly, which was held in bis own house." 
He it was, too, who deeded to the state Che land on which 
the capitol was located. 

A grandson of one of these brothers was Joseph Lane, 
who was distinguished as a soldier in the Mexican war, 
attained to the rank of major-general for his gallantry and 
at the conclusion of the war was appointed by President 
Polk governor of Oregon ; from which, on its admission 
to the Union as a state, he served as a senator at Washing* 
ton. In i860 he was nominated for vice-president of the 
United States on the ticket with John C. Breckenridge. 
One of his sons, Lafayette Lane, was a congressman from 
Or^pn, 1874-1877, and another, John Lane, is a lawyer in 
Lewiston, Idaho. 

Another grandson of one of these brothers was Henry 
Smith'Lane of Indiana, who was governor of that state in 
i860, and was soon after elected to the United States Sen- 
ate, in which be served till 1867. 



ALFORD 



Pmgt Its- 

Lodwick Alford bought two hundred acres of land with 
houses, etc., in Halifax County, May 15, 1744, for which 
he paid Josef Symes ^34. Again, over nine years later, 
October 30, 1753, he bought four hundred and thirty acres 
of Earl Granville for three shillings and specified rents ; 
he is now called a planter of Granville County. Still later, 
September 8, 1758, he and his wife Sarah, of Granville 
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County, sold land in Edgecombe County for ;f4o to 
Thomas L. Gardener. 

He is called Ledwick Alford once in the N. C. Records, 
where his appointment as " Commissioner of the peace " 
is referred to, an office which he declined.* 



Richard Alford, aged 36, is named in HottetCt Lists as at 
James City, Virginia, on CapL Roger Smith's plantation 
in 16S4. 

John Alford was on a jury in North Carolina, May 1693.! 

The will of Jabez Alford of Chowan, July 9, 1705, names 
George Taylor and Esayah Henly4 

' Nvrtk Omlimt C^itiol Reeardt, Vol. V, page 591. 

t Ibid., page 437- 

% N. C. Hut. and Gm. Sifiiltt. Vol. I, No. i, pa(« afCt, 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 



Piga SI. Pot twenijr-(lx read dun^-tiz. 

Page lis. Fm Cretwcll md Comnall u on page hh. 

Page 133. For Brown read Broom, 

Page 173. Under fftraUty add — 

Roa. Gnlai three water bougeti argent. 
(Arms o( Baron Roa; deieertded from Peter de Roa, in the lordiblp 
of Holdarneaa, county York, whoie great grandson, Rjbert de Roa, 
died Id 1337, leaving two soni, William his lucceicor, and Robert ao- 
ceitor of Baroo Rot of Warke.) 

"On the shield of a croaa-legged knight in the Temple Church, 
which Is attributed to a de Ros, three water bougcts are very boldljr 
sculptured." — Bmitltt Htraldry, p. 54. 

The emblem of three water bougels appears in many different coats 
of arms of later data with the names Ross, Rossb and Rosb. The fol- 
lowing are eaamples — 

Rosa or Rose (Auchloisen. county Aberdeen) Or a boar's head 
couped gules between three water bougels 
sable, a bordure of the last. 
Crut—fi. water bouget sable. 
Moth — Agnoscar eveniu. 
Rosi or Rosii. (Waddesden, county Bucks.) Argent a cfaerron 
ermine between three water tMugeo argent. 
Creit—K buck trippani argetti. 
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